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SYMPOSIUM 


KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER MINDS 


I. KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER MINDS 
I 


BELIEVE that the argument from analogy for the existence 

of other minds still enjoys more credit than it deserves, and 
my first aim in this paper will be to show that it leads nowhere. 
J. S. Mill is one of many who have accepted the argument and I 
take his statement of it as representative. He puts to himself the 
question, ‘‘By what evidence do I know, or by what considerations 
am I led to believe, that there exist other sentient creatures; that 
the walking and speaking figures which I see and hear, have sen- 
sations and thoughts, or in other words, possess Minds?’’ His 
answer is the following: 


I conclude that other human beings have feelings like me, because, first, they 
have bodies like me, which I know, in my own case, to be the antecedent con- 
dition of feelings; and because, secondly, they exhibit the acts, and other out- 
ward signs, which in my. own case I know by experience to be caused by 
feelings. I am conscious in myself of a series of facts connected by an 
uniform sequence, of which the beginning is modifications of my body, the 
middle is feelings, the end is outward demeanor. In the case of other human 
beings I have the evidence of my senses for the first and last links of the 
series, but not for the intermediate link. I find, however, that the sequence 
between the first and last is as regular and constant in those other cases as it 
is in mine. In my own case I know that the first link produces the last 
through the intermediate link, and could not produce it without. Experience, 
therefore, obliges me to conclude that there must be an intermediate link; 
which must either be the same in others as in myself, or a different one: I 
must either believe them to be alive, or to be automatons: and by believing 
them to be alive, that is, by supposing the link to be of the same nature as in 
the case of which I have experience, and which is in all other respects similar, 
I bring other human beings, as phenomena, under the same generalizations 
which I know by experience to be the true theory of my own existence.1 


I shall pass by the possible objection that this would be very weak 
inductive reasoning, based as it is on the observation of a single 
instance. More interesting is the following point: Suppose this 


1J. S. Mill, An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, 6th 
edition (London, 1889), pp. 243-244. 
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reasoning could yield a conclusion of the sort ‘‘It is probable that 
that human figure’’ (pointing at some person other than oneself) 
‘thas thoughts and feelings.’’ Then there is a question as to 
whether this conclusion can mean anything to the philosopher who 
draws it, because there is a question as to whether the sentence 
‘‘That human figure has thoughts and feelings’’ can mean anything 
to him. Why should this be a question? Because the assumption 
from which Mill starts is that he has no criterion for determining 
whether another ‘‘walking and speaking figure’’ does or does not 
have thoughts and feelings. If he had a criterion he could apply 
it, establishing with certainty that this or that human figure does 
or does not have feelings (for the only plausible criterion would 
lie in behavior and circumstances that are open to view), and 
there would be no call to resort to tenuous analogical reasoning 
that yields at best a probability. If Mill has no criterion for the 
existence of feelings other than his own then in that sense he does 
not understand the sentence ‘‘That human figure has feelings’’ and 
therefore does not understand the sentence ‘‘It is probable that 
that human figure has feelings.’’ 

There is a familiar inclination to make the following reply: 
‘‘Although I have no criterion of verification still I understand, 
for example, the sentence ‘He has a pain.’ For I understand the 
meaning of ‘I have a pain,’ and ‘He has a pain’ means that he has 
the same thing I have when I have a pain.’’ But this is a fruit- 
less maneuver. If I do not know how to establish that someone 
has a pain then I do not know how to establish that he has the 
same as I have when I have a pain.?, You cannot improve my 
understanding of ‘‘He has a pain’’ by this recourse to the notion 
of ‘‘the same,’’ unless you give me a criterion for saying that 
someone has the same as I have. If you can do this you will have 
no use for the argument from analogy: and if you cannot then you 
do not understand the supposed conclusion of that argument. A 
philosopher who purports to rely on the analogical argument can- 
not, I think, escape this dilemma. 

There have been various attempts to repair the argument from 
analogy. Mr. Stuart Hampshire has argued * that its validity as 
a method of inference can be established in the following way: 
Others sometimes infer that I am feeling giddy from my behavior. 


2**It is no explanation to say: the supposition that he has a pain is 
simply the supposition that he has the same as I. For that part of the gram- 
mar is quite clear to me: that is, that one will say that the stove has the same 
experience as I, if one says: it is in pain and I am in pain’’ (Wittgenstein, 
Philosophical Investigations (New York, 1953), $350). 

3‘¢The Analogy of Feeling,’’ Mind, January, 1952, pp. 1-12. 
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Now I have direct, non-inferential knowledge, says Hampshire, of 
my own feelings. So I can check inferences made about me 


against the facts, checking thereby the accuracy of the ‘‘methods”’ 
of inference. 


All that is required for testing the validity of any method of factual inference 
is that each one of us should sometimes be in a position to confront the con- 
clusions of the doubtful method of inference with what is known by him to 
‘be true independently of the method of inference in question. Each one of 
us is certainly in this position in respect of our common methods of inference 
about the feelings of persons other than ourselves, in virtue of the fact that 
each one of us is constantly able to compare the results of this type of in- 
ference with what he knows to be true directly and non-inferentially ; each 
one of us is in the position to make this testing comparison, whenever he is 
the designated subject of a statement about feelings and sensations. I, Hamp- 
shire, know by what sort of signs I may be misled in inferring Jones’ and 
Smith’s feelings, because I have implicitly noticed (though probably not 
formulated) where Jones, Smith and others generally go wrong in inferring 
my feelings. [Pp. 4-5.] 


Presumably I can also note when the inferences of others about my 
feelings do not go wrong. Having ascertained the reliability of 
some inference-procedures I can use them myself, in a guarded 
way, to draw conclusions about the feelings of others, with a mod- 
est but justified confidence in the truth of those conclusions. 

My first comment is that Hampshire has apparently forgotten 
the purpose of the argument from analogy, which is to provide 
some probability that ‘‘the walking and speaking figures which I 
see and hear, have sensations and thoughts’’ (Mill). For the 
reasoning that he describes involves the assumption that other 
human figures do have thoughts and sensations: for they are as- 
sumed to make inferences about me from observations of my be- 
havior. But the philosophical problem of the existence of other 
minds is the problem of whether human figures other than oneself 
do, among other things, make observations, inferences, and asser- 
tions. Hampshire’s supposed defense of the argument from an- 
alogy is an ignoratio elenchi. 

If we struck from the reasoning described by Hampshire all 
assumption of thoughts and sensations in others we should be left 
with something roughly like this: ‘‘ When my behavior is such and 
such there come from nearby human figures the sounds ‘He feels 
giddy.’ And generally I do feel giddy at the time. Therefore 
when another human figure exhibits the same behavior and I say 
‘He feels giddy,’ it is probable that he does feel giddy.’’ But the 
reference here to the sentence-like sounds coming from other 
human bodies is irrelevant, since I must not assume that those 
sounds express inferences. Thus the reasoning becomes simply 


. 
A} 
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the classical argument from analogy: ‘‘When my behavior is such 
and such I feel giddy; so probably when another human figure 
behaves the same way he feels the same way.’’ This argument, 
again, is caught in the dilemma about the criterion of the same. 

The version of analogical reasoning offered by Professor H. H. 
Price‘ is more interesting. He suggests that ‘‘one’s evidence for 
the existence of other minds is derived primarily from the under- 
standing of language’’ (p. 429). His idea is that if another body 
gives forth noises one understands, like ‘‘There’s the bus,’’ and 
if these noises give one new information, this ‘‘ provides some evi- 
dence that the foreign body which uttered the noises is animated 
by a mind like one’s own. . . . Suppose I am often in its neighbor- 
hood, and it repeatedly produces utterances which I can under- 
stand, and which I then proceed to verify for myself. And 
suppose that this happens in many different kinds of situation. 
I think that my evidence for believing that this body is animated 
by a mind like my own would then become very strong’’ (p. 430). 
The body from which these informative sounds proceed need not 
be a human body. ‘‘If the rustling of the leaves of an oak formed 
intelligible words conveying new information to me, and if gorse- 
bushes made intelligible gestures, I should have evidence that the 
oak or the gorse-bush was animated by an intelligence like my 
own’’ (p. 436). Even if the intelligible and informative sounds 
did not proceed from a body they would provide evidence for the 
existence of a (disembodied) mind (p. 435). 

Although differing sharply from the classical analogical argu- 
ment, the reasoning presented by Price is still analogical in form: 
I know by introspection that when certain combinations of sounds 
come from me they are ‘‘symbols in acts of spontaneous thinking’’; 
therefore similar combinations of sounds, not produced by me, 
‘*probably function as instruments to an act of spontaneous think- 
ing, which in this case is not my own’’ (p. 446). Price says that 
the reasoning also provides an explanation of the otherwise mys- 
terious occurrence of sounds which I understand but did not pro- 
duce. He anticipates the objection that the hypothesis is non- 
sensical because unverifiable. ‘‘The hypothesis is a perfectly 
conceivable one,’’ he says, ‘‘in the sense that I know very well 
what the world would have to be like if the hypothesis were 
true—what sorts of entities there must be in it, and what sorts of 
events must occur in them. I know from introspection what acts 
of thinking and perceiving are, and I know what it is for such 


4‘*Our Evidence for the Existence of Other Minds,’’ Philosophy, Vol. 
13, 1938, pp. 425-456. 
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acts to be combined into the unity of a single mind .. .’’ (pp. 
446-447). 

I wish to argue against. Price that no amount of intelligible 
sounds coming from an oak tree or a kitchen table could create 
any probability that it has sensations and thoughts. The question 
to be asked is: What would show that a tree or table understands 
the sounds that come from it? We can imagine that useful warn- 
ings, true descriptions and predictions, even ‘‘replies’’ to ques- 
tions, should emanate from a tree, so that it came to be of enormous 
value to its owner. How should we establish that it understood 
those sentences? Should we ‘‘question’’ it? Suppose that the 
tree ‘‘said’’ that there was a vixen in the neighborhood, and we 
‘‘asked’’ it ‘‘What is a vixen?,’’ and it ‘‘replied,’’ ‘‘A vixen is a 
female fox.’’ It might go on to do as well for ‘‘female’’ and 
‘*fox.’’ This performance might incline us to say ‘that the tree 
understood the words, in contrast to the possible case in which it 
answered ‘‘I don’t know’’ or did not answer at all. But would 
-it show that the tree understood the words in the same sense that 
a person could understand them? With a person such a perform- 
ance would create a presumption that he could make correct appli- 
cations of the word in question: but not so with a tree. To see 
this point think of the normal teaching of words (e.g., ‘‘spoon,’’ 
“‘dog,’’ ‘‘red’’) to a child and how one decides whether he under- 
stands them. At a primitive stage of teaching one does not re- 
quire or expect definitions, but rather that the child should pick 
out reds from blues, dogs from cats, spoons from forks. This 
involves his looking, pointing, reaching for and going to the right 
things and not the wrong ones. That a child says ‘‘red’’ when 
a red thing and ‘‘blue’’ when a blue thing is put before him, is 
indicative of a mastery of those words only in conjunction with 
the other activities of looking, pointing, trying to get, fetching and 
carrying. Try to suppose that he says the right words but looks 
at and reaches for the wrong things. Should we be tempted to 
say that he has mastered the use of those words? No, indeed. 
The disparity between words and behavior would make us say 
that he does not understand the words. In the case of a tree there 
could be no disparity between its words and its ‘‘behavior’’ be- 
cause it is logically incapable of behavior of the relevant kind. 

Since it has nothing like the human face and body it makes no 
sense to say of a tree, or an electronic computer, that it is looking 
or pointing at or fetching something. (Of course one can always 
invent a sense for these expressions.) Therefore it would make 
no sense to say that it did or did not understand the above words. 
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Trees and computers cannot either pass or fail the tests that a child 
is put through. They cannot even take them. That an object 
was a source of intelligible sounds or other signs (no matter how 
sequential) would not be enough by itself to establish that it had 
thoughts or sensations. How informative sentences and valuable 
predictions could emanate from a gorse-bush might be a grave 
scientific problem, but the explanation could never be that the 
gorse-bush has a mind. Better no explanation than nonsense! 

It might be thought that the above difficulty holds only for 
words whose meaning has. a ‘‘perceptual content’’ and that if we 
imagined, for example, that our gorse-bush produced nothing but 
pure mathematical propositions we should be justified in attribut- 
ing thought to it, although not sensation. But suppose there was 
a remarkable ‘‘calculating boy’’ who could give right answers to 
arithmetical problems but could not apply numerals to reality in 
empirical propositions, i.e., he could not count any objects. I 
believe that everyone would be reluctant to say that he understood 
the mathematical signs and truths that he produced. If he could 
count in the normal way there would not be this reluctance. And 
‘‘counting in the normal way’’ involves looking, pointing, reach- 
ing, fetching, and so on. That is, it requires the human face and 
body, and human behavior—or something similar. Things which 
do not have the human form, or anything like it, not merely do 
not but cannot satisfy the criteria for thinking. I am trying to 
bring out part of what Wittgenstein meant when he said, ‘‘We 
only say of a human being and what is like one that it thinks’’ 
(Investigations, §360), and ‘‘The human body is the best picture 
of the human soul’’ (ibid., p. 178). 

I have not yet gone into the most fundamental error of the 
argument from analogy. It is present whether the argument is 
the classical one (the analogy between my body and other bodies) 
or Price’s version (the analogy between my language and the 
noises and signs produced by other things). It is the mistaken 
assumption that one learns from one’s own case what thinking, 
feeling, sensation are. Price gives expression to this assumption 
when he says: ‘‘I know from introspection what acts of thinking 
and perceiving are ...’’ (op. cit., p. 447). It is the most natural 
assumption for a philosopher to make and indeed seems at first to 
be the only possibility. Yet Wittgenstein has made us see that it 
leads first to solipsism and then to nonsense. I shall try to state 
as briefly as possible how it produces those results. 

A philosopher who believes that one must Jearn what thinking, 
fear, or pain is ‘‘from one’s own case,’’ does not believe that the 
thing to be observed is one’s behavior, but rather something ‘‘in- 
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ward.’’ He considers behavior to be related to the inward states 
and occurrences merely as an accompaniment or possibly an effect. 
He cannot regard behavior as a criterion of psychological phe- 
nomena: for if he did he would have no use for the analogical 
argument (as was said before) and also the priority given to 
‘one’s own case’’ would be pointless. He believes that he notes 
something in himself that he calls ‘‘thinking’’ or ‘‘fear’’ or 
‘‘pain,’’ and then he tries to infer the presence of the same in 
others. He should then deal with the question of what his cri- 
terion of the same in others is. This he cannot do because it is of 
the essence of his viewpoint to reject circumstances and behavior 
as a criterion of mental phenomena in others. And what else could 
serve as a criterion? He ought, therefore, to draw the conclusion 
that the notion of thinking, fear, or pain in others is in an im- 
portant sense meaningless. He has no idea of what would count 
for or against it. ‘‘That there should be thinking or pain other 
than my own is unintelligible,’’ he ought to hold. This would be 
a rigorous solipsism, and a correct outcome of the assumption that 
one can know only from one’s own case what the mental phe- 
nomena are. An equivalent way of putting it would be: ‘‘When 
I say ‘I am in pain,’ by ‘pain’ I mean a certain inward state. 
When I say ‘He is in pain,’ by ‘pain’ I mean behavior. I cannot 
attribute pain to others in the same sense that I attribute it to - 
myself.’’ 

Some philosophers before Wittgenstein may have seen the so- 
lipsistic result of starting from ‘‘one’s own case.’’ But I believe 
he is the first to have shown how that starting point destroys itself. 
This may be presented as follows: One supposes that one inwardly 
picks out something as thinking or pain and thereafter identifies 
it whenever it presents itself in the soul. But the question to be 
pressed is, Does one make correct identifications? The proponent 
of these ‘‘private’’ identifications has nothing to say here. He 
feels sure that he identifies correctly the occurrences. in his soul; 
but feeling sure is no guarantee of being right. Indeed he has no 
idea of what being right could mean. He does not know how to dis- 
tinguish between actually making correct identifications and being 
under the impression that he does. (See Investigations, §258-9.) 
Suppose that he identified the emotion of anxiety as the sensation 
of pain? Neither he nor anyone else could know about this ‘‘mis- 
take.’’ Perhaps he makes a mistake every time! Perhaps all of 


5 One reason why philosophers have not commonly drawn this conclusion 
may be, as Wittgenstein acutely suggests, that they assume that they have 
‘‘an infallible paradigm of identity in the identity of a thing with itself’’ 
(Investigations, §215). 
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us do! We ought to see now that we are talking nonsense. We 
do not know what a mistake would be. We have no standard, no 
examples, no customary practice, with which to compare our inner 
recognitions. The inward identification cannot hit the bull’s-eye, 
or miss it either, because there is no bull’s-eye. When we see that 
the ideas of.correct and incorrect have no application to the sup- 
posed inner identification, the latter notion loses its appearance of 
sense. Its collapse brings down both solipsism and the argument 
from analogy. 


II 


This destruction of the argument from analogy also destroys 
the problem for which it was supposed to provide a solution. A 
philosopher feels himself in a difficulty about other minds because 
he assumes that first of all he is acquainted with mental phenomena 
‘‘from his own case.’’ What troubles him is how to make the 
transition from his own case to the case of others. When his 
thinking is freed of the illusion of the priority of his own case, 
then he is able to look at the familiar facts and to acknowledge 
that the circumstances, behavior, and utterances of others.actually 
are his criteria (not merely his evidence) for the existence of their 
mental states. Previously this had seemed impossible. 

But now he is in danger of flying to the opposite extreme of 
behaviorism, which errs by believing that through observation 
of one’s own circumstances, behavior, and utterances one can find 
out that one is thinking or angry. The philosophy of ‘‘from one’s 
own case’’ and behaviorism, though in a sense opposites, make the 
common assumption that the first-person, present-tense psychologi- 
cal statements are verified by self-observation. According to the 
‘fone’s own case’’ philosophy the self-observation cannot be 
checked by others; according to behaviorism the self-observation 
would be by means of outward criteria that are available to all. 
The first position becomes unintelligible; the second is false for 
at least many kinds of psychological statements. We are forced 
to conclude that the first-person psychological statements are not 
(or hardly ever) verified by self-observation. It follows that they 
have no verification at all; ‘for if they had a verification it would 
have to be by self-observation. 

But if sentences like ‘‘My head aches’’ or ‘‘I wonder where 

she is’’ do not express observations then what do they do? What 
is the relation between my declaration that my head aches and the 
fact that my head aches, if the former is not the report of an ob- 
servation? The perplexity about the existence of other minds 
has, as the result of criticism, turned into a perplexity about the 
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meaning of one’s own psychological sentences about oneself. At 
our starting point it was the sentence ‘‘ His head aches’’ that posed 
a problem; but now it is the sentence ‘‘My head aches’’ that 
puzzles us. 

One way in which this problem can be put is by the question, 
Iow does one know when to say the words ‘My head aches’?’’ 
The inclination to ask this question can be made acute by imagin- 
ing a fantastic but not impossible case of a person who has sur- 
vived to adult years without ever experiencing pain. He is given 
various sorts of injections to correct this condition, and on receiv- 
ing one of these one day, he jumps and exclaims, ‘‘Noav I feel 
pain!’’ One wants to ask, ‘‘ How did he recognize the new 
sensation as a pain?”’ 

Let us note that if the man gives an answer (e.g., ‘‘I knew it 
must be pain because of the way I jumped’’) then he proves by 
that very fact that he has not mastered the correct use of the words 
“*T feel pain.’’ They cannot be used to state a conclusion. In 
telling us how he did it he will convict himself of a misuse. There- 
fore the question ‘‘How did he recognize his sensation?’’ requests 
the impossible. The inclination to ask it is evidence of our in- 
ability to grasp the fact that the use of this psychological sentence 


66 
t 


has nothing to do with recognizing or identifying or observing a 
state of oneself. 


The fact that this imagined case produces an especially strong 
temptation to ask the ‘‘How?’’ question shows that we have the 
idea that it must be more difficult to give the right name of one’s 
sensation the first time. The implication would be that it is not 
so difficult after the first time. Why should this be? Are we 
thinking that then the man would have a paradigm of pain with 
which he could compare his sensations and so be in a position to 
know right off whether a certain sensation was or was not a pain? 
But the paradigm would be either something ‘‘outer’’ (behavior) 
or something ‘‘inner’’ (perhaps a memory inmipression of the sen- 
sation). If the former then he is misusing the first-person sen- 
tence. If the latter then the question of whether he compared 
correctly the present sensation with the inner paradigm of pain 
would be without sense. Thus the idea that the use of the first- 
person sentences can be governed by paradigms must be aban- 
doned. It is another form of our insistent misconception of the 
first-person sentence as resting somehow on the identification of 
a psychological state. 

These absurdities prove that we must conceive of the first- 
person psychological sentences in some entirely different light. 


wv r 


+ 
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Wittgenstein presents us with the suggestion (to which philoso- 
phers have not been sufficiently attentive) that the first-person sen- 
tences are to be thought of as similar to the natural non-verbal, be- 
havioral expressions of psychological states. ‘‘My leg hurts,’’ for 
example, is to be assimilated to crying, limping, holding one’s leg. 
This is a bewildering comparison and one’s first thought is that 
two sorts of things could not be more unlike. By saying the sen- 
tence one can make a statement; it has a contradictory; it is true 
or false; in saying it one lies or tells the truth; and so on. None 
of these things, exactly, can be said of crying, limping, holding 
one’s leg. So how can there be any resemblance? But Wittgen- 
stein knew this when he deliberately likened such a sentence to 
‘*the primitive, the natural, expressions’’ of pain, and said that 
it is ‘‘new pain-behavior’’ (ibid., §244). Although my limits 
prevent my attempting it here, I think this analogy ought to be 
explored. For it has at least two important merits: first, it breaks 
the hold on us of the question ‘‘How does one know when to say 
‘My leg hurts’?’’ for in the light of the analogy this will be as 
nonsensical as the question ‘f How does one know when to cry, limp, 
or hold one’s leg?’’; secorfd, it explains how the utterance of a 
first-person psychological sentence by another person can have 
importance for us, although not as an identification—for in the 
light of the analogy it will have the same importance as the natu- 
ral behavior which serves as our pre-verbal criterion of the psycho- 
logical states of others. 


NorMan MALCOLM 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


“II, OTHER MINDS AND THE EGOCENTRIC PREDICAMENT 


HE continuing controversies concerning the problem of other 
minds center about a perplexity which may be stated in the 
following form: If we want to retain as cognitively significant 
the common beliefs in the occurrence of mental states in other per- 
sons (and possibly also in some of the ‘‘higher’’ animals), then 
we must abandon the (‘‘strong’’) verifiability criterion of factual 
meaningfulness. And, by simple contraposition, if we want to 
retain this restrictive empiricist criterion, we cannot interpret 
statements about other minds in the literal way intended by com- 
mon sense, and obviously presupposed by many moral maxims 
(e.g., those forbidding cruelty or those enjoining sympathy and 
kindness). The conclusion to be drawn seems all too obvious, but 
perhaps a more detailed discussion will be helpful. 
The philosophical trouble with inferring another person’s mental 
states consists in the impossibility of an independent, direct check- 
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up. There seems to be no criterion, in the sense of necessary and 
sufficient conditions, which would enable one person to convince 
himself conclusively of the actual occurrence of mental states on 
the part of the other person. The analogical argument concerning 
other minds thus differs fundamentally from the ordinary type 
of analogical inference. In the ordinary cases direct evidence 
ean be obtained for the truth of the conclusion. If we reason, for 
example, from the many similarities between two human bodies 
and the presence of a brain in one of them, to the presence of a 
brain in the other, the conclusion by itself is clearly open to direct 
(surgical) examination. In any case, it is safe to say that the 
conclusion here may be verified with the same degree of certainty 
that attaches to the premises of the analogical argument. But if 
person A, on the basis of the regular concomitance of his own 
mental states with certain aspects of his behavior (or ultimately 
with his brain processes) infers similar mental states as con- 
comitant with the other person’s, i.e., B’s, behavior (or brain 
processes), then he cannot by any known or even conceivable 
procedure convince himself of the truth of his conclusion,— 
certainly not in the manner he can know the truth of the premises 
of his analogical argument. 

An analysis of this peculiar situation should begin with a 
clarification of the meaning and the validity of the phrase ‘‘can- 
not’’ in the above statement. First of ‘all, it should be noted 
that there are analogical inferences also concerning physical states 
- in which a direct check of the conclusion is impossible, but which 
are generally regarded as legitimate. For example, the astro- 
physical inference as to the chemical constitution of the surface 
of Sirius is considered well established, though a direct test of 
the conclusion is not feasible. The analogical inference rests upon 
well established physical laws (e.g:, concerning spectral lines and 
their lawful relation to chemical elements), and on this basis, 
together with the spectroscopic data obtained by telescopic ob- 
servations of Sirius, the conclusion—e.g., that there is hydrogen, 
helium, ete., in the surface of that star—is rendered highly prob- 
able. It is probable only, and not completely certain, in that the 
underlying assumption of the universality of the spectroscopic 
laws involves the usual inductive risk. Other assumptions enter 
into this reasoning as well, e.g., the assumption that the observed 
spectrum is not due to material in interstellar space or in the 
earth’s atmosphere, etc. But all of these assumptions are rela- 
tively independently certifiable. What is not ‘directly and inde- 
pendently certifiable is the conclusion. Even if interstellar jour- 
neys became feasible, any conceivable physical and chemical testing 
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instruments would long have evaporated before getting anywhere 
near the surface of Sirius. This sort of impossibility is hence 
more fundamental than the merely practical-technical impossibility 
of, e.g., determining the heights of the mountains on the far side 
of the moon. Once astronautics becomes a reality, this particular 
impossibility will be overcome. 

Are these same distinctions applicable to the other-minds prob- 
lem? In the contexts of everyday life as well as in (behavioral) 
clinical psychology, it is often practically impossible to be sure 
about ascriptions of mental states to others. There is no ques- 
tion, however, that we do utilize ‘‘criteria’’ of a sort when, e.g., 
we decide that our friend, although he smiled, and said he was 
pleased with a gift, was ‘‘really”’ annoyed. His subsequent be- 
havior, his answers to searching questions (e.g., what he said to 
his wife about it, etc.) may furnish practically sufficient evidence. 
We do have ‘‘criteria’’ for discriminating between mere pretend- 
ing and genuine feeling, but these criteria are never statable in 
the form of necessary and sufficient conditions. They must be 
regarded as probabilistic indicators very much in the manner in 
which symptoms in general medicine are regarded as probabilistic 
indicators of diseases. 

But suppose, now, that in a future psychophysiology the total 
set of one-one correspondences between cerebral and mental states 
were thoroughly well established. Would not this be like the 
case of chemical elements and their respective spectra? In other 
words, given very sensitive and reliable instruments for the ob- 
servation of the cerebral states of the other person, we could infer 
his mental states. Obviously any direct evidence for the cor- 
respondence laws could be obtained only in first-person experience 
—say by an autocerebroscope which would enable me to observe 
my own brainstates along with my introspected sensations, images, 
emotions, thoughts, etc. 

What sort of impossibility prevents me from checking on the 
validity of the psychophysiological correspondence laws for another 
person? Answers to this question are notoriously diverse. Some- 
one addicted to science fiction might maintain that direct in- 
spection of another person’s experience could be achieved by con- 

. necting his brain centers with mine. But the obvious objection 
to this is that it would still be my experience, and not really his, 
which I would introspectively report. Or, more plausibly, a new 
‘‘joint’’ sort of experience might arise; yet this could not by any 
stretch of the imagination be regarded as a case of one mind 
inspecting another. The difficulty seems to be more fundamental 
than a mere technical impossibility. Is it then a logical impossi- 
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bility,,as in the case of a demand which can be disclosed as self-con- 
tradictory? I think not. An outright logical impossibility would 
be involved in a demand such as: ‘‘Please determine the weight of 
a stone which is spherical and not spherical at the same time.’’ 
Quite generally, what is considered by some thinkers a logical im- 
possibility often reveals itself on closer analysis as an incompati- 
bility with certain tacit assumptions. These tacit assumptions 
seem so obvious that it requires an effort of the analytic imagina- 
tion to recognize them as logically contingent. The ‘‘unbridgeable 
chasm’’ between two minds (as William James chose to describe 
it) is a matter of deep-rooted conviction, especially in Western 
philosophy and science. Certain panpsychistic oriental philoso- 
phies may deny this utter separation. Built right into the most 
fundamental conceptions of our (occidental) world view is the 
assumption of the strict disparity, the non-overlap, of the indi- 
vidual streams of experience. And this conviction is not meta- 
physical in the sense that we could not adduce empirical evidence 
for it (or so it seems): When my friend and I attend a musical 
show, and I close my eyes and stuff my ears with wax, something 
disappears from my experience but not from his; and vice versa, 
mutatis mutandis. But, of course, it may be said that in adducing 
whatever empirical evidence J can utilize, I merely beg the question 
at issue. I already assume that my friend ‘‘enjoys’’ (or ‘‘suf- 
fers’’) his own experiences, which are ‘‘private’’ to him. And 
when I say that I don’t mean absolute privacy, but only the rela- 
tive privacy which allows for inferences regarding his subjective 
experiences on the grounds of behavior symptoms, behavior tests, 
or neural processes, then I still beg the same question in that I 
assume the legitimacy of these inferences. 

Various attempts to undercut the whole tormenting issue have 
been proposed. Philosophical analysts (‘‘therapists’’) maintain 
that the agonizing perplexities can be avoided if we distinguish 
philosophical doubt from ordinary empirical doubt. We are 
warned that ordinary, meaningful, and possibly justifiable doubt 
must no: be extended illegitimately. For then it becomes ab- 
solutely irresolvable doubt, and we get stuck with the problem. 
In other words, we are told that this mistake consists in artificially 
and arbitrarily lifting ‘‘ private experience’’ out of the eausal con- 
texts in which it manifestly occurs; and that by thus radically 
severing the relations of private experience from its publicly as- 
certainable symptoms we bar ourselves even from (indirectly) 
confirming statements which are admittedly not open to direct 
verification. In common life and in science there are more or 
less reliable, though never absolutely conclusive procedures, for 
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removing empirical doubt. But these procedures rely on the 
publicly observable facts of behavior or of physiology. 

As a first step of clarification, the distinction between empirical 
and philosophical doubt, is eminently helpful. ‘‘Is the patient 
really unconscious or does he merely pretend?’’ Questions of 
this sort may be answered with fairly high probability by the 
usual behavioral tests. But since these tests do not get directly 
at the subjective experience of the patient, we must conclude that 
this type of philosophical ‘‘therapy’’ comes down to one form or 
another of logical behaviorism. That is to say that the only 
criteria for, and hence the only meaning of, subjective or mental- 
istic terms is ‘‘physicalistic.”” The particular remedy proposed 
by Professor Malcolm (and generally by the Neo-Wittgensteinians ) 
consists in denying cognitive status to the ‘‘avowals’’ of one’s own 
experience. While I do not for a moment deny the legitimacy or 
the desirability of causal explanations of my own verbal behavior, 
I find the remedy too drastic in that it makes nonsense out of what 
seems patently good sense to me, viz., the possibility of either truly 
or falsely reporting about my direct experience. The ‘‘thera- 
peutic surgery’’ may succeed, but I fear the patient will be dead. 

I am somewhat of a musical eidetic, and I can report about 
‘*hearing internally’’ passages of symphonies, with full orchestral 
tone colors, etc. Some visual eidetics are known to be able to 
count a crocodile’s teeth right off their image of the beast.— 
I am not particularly bothered by the linguistic differences be- 
tween ‘‘avowals’’ of my own experience and my assertions about 
another person’s experience. It is true, the question ‘‘How do 
you know you are experiencing a twinge of pain?’’ sounds queer 
in comparison with the much more plausible question, ‘‘How do 
you know he has a twinge of pain?’’; but perhaps this simply 
boils down to the difference between direct and indirect verifi- 
cation. 

Introspective statements formulated in phenomenal terms can 
be verified by direct confrontation with immediate experience. 
“*T feel pleased’’ may be a true description of my present experi- 
ence (and hence ‘‘I feel annoyed’’ a false description). There is 
indeed no other criterion but intuitive cogency for the correct 
recognition of one’s own private states. But since errors (due 
to slips of the tongue, etc.) are even here possible, they must be 
corrigible in the light of other evidence (e.g., records of my be- 
havior, testimony of others, etc.). Consultation of records, com- 
parison with testimonies, ete., however, presupposes ultimately the 
sort of ‘‘self-evident’’ recognition of similarity between the quali- 
ties that I experience privately at different times. And since 
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‘‘privacy’’ is not conceived as ‘‘absolute,’’ we assume, of course, 
empirical relations between the private data and the rest of the 
world.—In the light of these relations, the intuition of similarity 
may be explained (more or less scientifically) by reference to the 
publicly certifiable regularities of remembrance, perception, etc. 
Since introspective statements about my own direct experience 
ean be clearly true or false (false at least in the case of lying or 
mis-speaking), I cannot accept this latest version of a behavioristic 
rejection of the subjectively given. 

I shall not waste time in criticizing the similarly abortive 
‘‘solutions’’ proposed respectively by neutral monism, phenomenal- 
ism, subjective idealism, or solipsism. Neutral monism and phe- 
nomenalism are now fairly generally repudiated because these 
views do not even give a plausible reconstruction of our knowl- 
edge of physical objects. Subjective idealism, if not solipsistic, 
merely assumes but does not justify the existence of a plurality of 
minds. And solipsism( in addition to its inadequacy in regard to 
physical objects) introduces an utterly implausible asymmetry 
in regard to the ‘‘animation’’ of organisms. 

A more hopeful approach seems suggested by an analysis of 
the role of egocentric particulars in our common language. The 
very language that we speak in common life, the language which is 
our medium of communication, operates according to rules in 
which the peculiar role of egocentric particulars is fully allowed 
for... Very briefly, we can replace the egocentric particulars 
(‘‘this,’’ ‘‘now,’’ ‘‘here,’’ ‘‘I,’’ ‘‘you,’’ ete., as well as the closely 
related tensed verbs) by proper names, and by place and time 
cobrdinates in an objective description or history of the world. 
A fully explicit understanding of the rules of correspondence 
between ‘‘subjective’’ avowals and ‘‘objective’’ (intersubjective) 
statements will go a long way toward dispelling the philosophical 
puzzles about other minds. Consider for example: if my doctor, 
getting ready to lance my abscess, tells me: ‘‘This will hurt,’’ I 
ean verify directly the truth of his prediction. My subsequent 
avowal, ‘‘This is very painful’’ or ‘‘I feel a sharp pain,’’ cor- 
responds to the objective statement which the doctor could have 
made: ‘‘H. F. at 10:30 a.m. experiences sharp pain.’’ It is clear 
that the rules of our ordinary language are such that both the 
doctor and I talk about the same state of affairs, even if he can 


1 For some helpful analyses of the role of egocentric particulars, ef.: 
H. Reichenbach, Elements of Symbolic Logic, N. Y., 1947; Y. Bar-Hillel, 
‘*Indexical Expressions,’’ Mind, 63: 359-379 (1954); A. Pap: ‘‘Other Minds 
and the Principle of Verifiability,’’ Rev. Int. de Phil., No. 17-18, Fase. 
3-4 (1951). 
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merely confirm what I can verify. And that this should be so is 
in turn explainable in objective language: The abscess is located 
on H. F.’s arm, and thus much more directly connected to H. F.’s 
nervous system than to that of the doctor, etc. 

But the ‘‘tormenting’’ question might be raised again: how 
does the doctor know, that over and above all the behavioral symp- 
toms, and possibly even in addition to all discoverable cerebral 
processes, there is a pain-experience in H. F.? It is at this point 
that a more detailed analysis of both the scientific methodology 
as well as of basic epistemology may provide a more satisfactory 
answer. It has become increasingly clear that the early (‘‘radi- 
eal’’) behavioristic identification of the meaning of subjective 
terms with behavioral terms (designating symptoms) will not do. 
Embarrassment is not identical with blushing; pain is not identical 
with cringing or writhing. In order to exorcise the ‘‘ghost in the 
machine’’ (i.e., to repudiate Cartesian dualism) we need not resort 
to such drastic measures. It is quite legitimate, although it re- 
quires a little care, to speak of ‘‘manifestations’’ and ‘‘symptoms,’’ 
and of central states which are thus manifested or indicated. A 
peripheralistic behaviorism is to be rejected, because it does not 
render justice to the logical role of theoretical terms in psychology.” 
Quite generally our theories, whether in atomic physics or in psy- 
chophysiology, explicitly relate the postulated unobserved or un- 
observable events or processes to the observable facts. Theoretical 
postulates are never verifiable in complete isolation. We always 
test a conjunction of several such postulates in the light of their 
observable consequences. (I do not, however, hold a radical 
‘*holism,’’ such as that of Duhem or Quine. Relatively inde- 
pendent testings of some postulates, and procedures of ‘‘securing’’ 
them by successive confirmation are common in science.) In 
current behavior theory there is no detailed specification of the 
neurophysiological nature of central states. For example, ‘‘mem- 
ory traces’’ are postulated, but their specific structure and neural 
basis are left indefinite. This is quite like the early stages of the 
theory of electricity, in which a detailed statement concerning the 
flow of electrons in conductors was not as yet worked out. But 
suppose we had a workable theory of memory traces in neuro- 
physiology, just as we do have a theory of electric currents in terms 
of the quantum dynamics of the ‘‘electron gas.’’ Such a theory 


2Cf. the articles by R. Carnap, L. J. Cronbach and P. E. Meehl, and 
W. Sellars, in Vol. I of Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science, 
Minneapolis, 1956, and my own essay on ‘‘The ‘Mental’ and the ‘Physical’ ’’ 
in Vol. II, 1958. 
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would enable us to derive certain aspects of the learning process, 
i.e., a number of empirical regularities of psychology would thus 
be explained by neurophysiology. Any good theory furnishes us 
with a vocabulary of terms in which we can express not only laws 
but also singular descriptive statements. ‘‘Mr. N. is now remi- 
niscing about his first love affair.’’ This would be rendered in 
neurophysiological language. And if, according to our (ad- 
mittedly rather fantastically good and complete) neurophysio- 
logical theory, all the associated verbal and other behavior of Mr. 
N. is derivable from this description, what could be missing? The 
traditional epistemologist would of course answer: a description 
of the ‘‘subjective experience.’’ Is it, then, according to the 
traditional outlook, that we have to acknowledge two steps of 
inference—from peripheral behavior to central physiological states, 
and from central physiological states to the subjective experience? 
It may be urged that the latter inference is superfluous, since the 
‘‘surplus’’ of the subjective experience would not be a difference 
that makes a difference in scientific description, explanation, or 
prediction. ‘‘But it does make a difference for our practical at- 
titudes and actions,’’ we are told. ‘‘I have reason to abstain 
from cruelty only if in addition to the acceptance of certain moral 
rules I have good grounds for assuming that the other person’s 
pain is similar to my own (which I know by acquaintance). And 
how could this similarity be known except on the grounds of 
analogy; and this analogical argument cannot be certified by be- 
havioral or physiological evidence.’’ Are we, then, back to our 
tormenting doubts? I think not. The arguments submitted thus 
far suggest that we may well identify the referent of subjective- 
acquaintance statements with the referent of certain central-state- 
descriptions.* The impossibility of a direct check-up on the truth 
of the analogical inference is part of the accepted theoretical 
scheme; and by way of what might be called ‘‘infra-scientific’’ 
theory, it is an essential part of the conceptual frame of common- 
sense knowledge. The ‘‘egocentric predicament,’’ as R. B. Perry 
rightly pointed out a long time ago, is no barrier to knowledge. 
It is a natural (if you will, ‘‘physical’’) limitation only of direct 
verifiability. But once it is realized that almost all of our knowl- 
edge is capable of confirmation only (and not of direct verifica- 
tion), the torments of the other-minds problem should fade away. 
The situation here (as noticed by Ayer, Pap, and others) is very 


3I have. defended this (empirical) identification against various prima 
facie plausible objections in ‘‘The ‘Mental’ and the ‘Physical’,’’ Minnesota 
Studies in the Philosophy of Science, Vol. II, Minneapolis, 1958. 
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much the same as in our inference of events in the past. If we 
are given to philosophical doubts, we may (‘‘perversely’’) wonder 
whether the natural laws did not radically change from period 
to period in the past and that hence any inference on the basis 
of present evidence to past events may be hopelessly precarious. 
Or we may go further and deny (a la Philipp Gosse—but without 
his theological hypotheses) that there were any events before 4004 
B.C. The first idea corresponds to the idea about the ‘‘inverted 
spectrum’’ (the systematic variations of direct qualia among dif- 
ferent persons); the second corresponds to solipsism. Once the 
natural limitations of direct verifiability are recognized and in- 
corporated into our conceptual frame, the wish for direct certifica- 
tion of other people’s mental states, while psychologically under- 
standable, must be acknowledged as chimerical—very much in the 
sense in which the idea of H. G. Wells’ time machine is chimerical 
in that it is not merely a practical-technical but a fundamental 
natural-empirical impossibility. 

It may be objected that, by admitting unverifiability for cer- 
tain parts of our conceptual frame, we open the floodgates to 
limitless metaphysical (transempirical) speculations. This is not 
so, however. The cutting edge of the (liberalized) empiricist 
meaning criterion remains just as sharp. Theories which are 
protected against any and all sorts. of confirmation or discon- 
firmation are indeed factually empty ; for, by thus protecting them, 
we have deprived ourselves of the ability to give any reasons for 
or against them. But, I conclude, in the normal frame of con- 
firmation there are eminently good reasons for the ascription of 
mental states to other persons, and on a decreasing scale of 
analogies also to animals. 

A final question: do the criteria of confirmation presuppose 
synthetic a priori principles? Bertrand Russell (in Human 
Knowledge, New York, 1948) thought so. As I understand him, 
he felt that his realistic view of the physical world as well as of 
other minds required an important emendation of empiricism. 
This is a large topic in itself, and perhaps beyond the scope of the 
present issue. My own attitude in this matter, very briefly, is 
this: If there are synthetic a@ priori principles at the basis of 
cognition, they don’t have the absolute validity that Kant ascribed 
to them. They might just as well be called ‘‘analytic a posteriori.’’ 
The frame-presuppositions of knowledge consist in the formation 
and transformation rules of our language. These rules do not 
state anything specifically about the world, but they ‘‘reflect’’ (cf. 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus) certain very basic and pervasive fea- 
tures of the world. While questions concerning the conceptual 
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frame of cognition cannot be decided in the same relatively 
straightforward manner as questions within, and presupposing, 
that frame,‘ the adoption of the realistic frame can be prag- 
matically justified in a manner that includes empirical considera- 
tions though it is not fully demonstrable by them. The justifica- 
tion is in some, but by no means all, respects similar to the justi- 
fication of scientific theories. "We need theories in order to explain 
the facts of observation. Analogously, we need a frame allowing 
for (confirmable) unobservables and their relations to (verifiable) 
‘observables; we need the relative privacy of minds, of mental 
events, and the relations to publicly certifiable behavior in order 
to give an all-around coherent and synoptic account of reality-as- 
we-conceive-it and of the language that describes it. In the recon- 
struction and justification of this frame, principles of analogy 
are indispensable. I assume other centers of subjectivity similar 
to the one I know by acquaintance; and while this assumption is 
not directly verifiable, the total set of assumptions I make about 
the world (and myself as a small part of it) is confirmable and 
non-redundant. 


HERBERT FEIGL 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SYMPOSIUM 


SCIENCE ‘‘VERSUS”? HUMANITIES IN THE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM: A PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 
OF THE PRESENT CRISIS 


I. THE EDUCATIONAL CLAIMS OF THE HUMANITIES 


HE context of this symposium on Science versus the Hu- 

manities in education is apprehension lest in the urgency of 
the missile race the Humanities be crowded out of the curriculum 
by an overemphasis on science and technology. It is argued that 
overemphasis on Science and corresponding neglect of the Humani- 
ties would be deplorable because : 

First, the missile enterprise requires not only scientists and 
technicians, but also linguists, specialists in human relations. 
administrators and statesmen, artists and writers. Some of these 
latter achieve competence through studies included in or asso- 
ciated with the Humanities. 

Second, without the Humanities college students would be cut 


Cf. my essay: ‘‘De Principiis non disputandum ... ¢’’ in M. Black, 
ed., Philosophical Analysis, Ithaca, 1950. 
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off from the Western world’s chief source of value orientation. 
Science, it is held, is value-free save with respect to the value 
of science itself. It cares nothing for beauty or goodness and 
can serve them only by providing means to goals set up by value 
commitments that issue from other sources, such as religion or 
the Humanities. 

Third, a curriculum dominated by science would be too narrow 
to qualify as general education. Science, in principle, need ex- 
clude nothing from the scope of its inquiry, but it inquires into 
everything as a thing in its relation to other things. Science, so 
to speak, gives us every proof of the pudding save the eating of it. 
Oddly enough, the great human problems seem at one and the 
same time to be both too provincial and too complex for Science. 
However, general education should involve a concern for the 
transactions of men with men as selves as well as between things 
and men as things. Prominent in the former class of transactions 
is, of course, the one of man with himself. 

It is with the claims of the Humanities to be a design for 
general education and a source of value orientation within that 
design that this paper is primarily concerned; and specifically, 
to indicate under what conditions these claims are defensible. 


I 


In order to provide value orientation, a subject of study would 
seem to need the following ingredients: 


1. Descriptions of situations, real or imaginary, and of the 
actions of men and their consequences that have occurred 
or might occur in these situations. 


History and literature emphasize the specifically occurrent; 
philosophy the typical. Educatively, both are effective insofar as 
the particular evokes thought of the typical and vice versa. Thus, 
although Lear is presented as an individual king in specific rela- 
tions with individual daughters, the learner is persuaded to regard 
Lear, his daughters, and their relations as typical. Plato’s de- 
scription of the just soul conversely invites the reader to think 
how a specific soul can become more or less just. 


2. Value judgments about the situations, actions, and conse- 
quences. Not only did Lear’s daughters behave as they 
did, but in some instances this behavior was abominable, 
while Lear’s was foolish and tragic. Literature tends to 
exhibit these judgments; philosophy to argue about them. 
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8. The possibility of exemplifying a value scheme in the life- 
style of some person (real or imaginary), e.g., Socrates, 
Christ, Napoleon, Hercules, Dr. Faustus, or of a personality 
type, e.g., the Homeric hero, Aristotle’s magnanimous man, 
a medieval scholar, the aesthetic freebooter of the Renais- 
sance. 

. Persuasiveness. It is not easy to find a workable distinction 
between the Humanities and the Sciences. Nevertheless, it 
can be urged that the Humanities contain as primary content 
evaluations of conduct. But more than this, their content 
is persuasive by virtue of a form designed to make it so. 
This, I take it, is no essential component part of a science. 
Science invites belief by exhibiting the relations of evidence 
to hypothesis ; the Humanities shape attitudes by displaying 
modes of human life on a scale of aesthetic and moral 
perfection. 

. Models suitable for identification. Jane Austen’s heroines 
are unlikely models for current Wellesley or Vassar under- 
graduates, and the Homeric heroes have to be translated into 
Davy Crocketts for the very young. Into what they have to 
be translated for adolescents, it is hard to say. Models 
from Classic literature, history, and philosophy have, on 
the whole, worn well. Nevertheless, to expect the under- 
graduate to identify with them automatically after exposure 
to the Humanities is to ask for the improbable. 

The transmuting of old culture heroes into current cul- 
ture heroes is the distinctive sign of truly humanistic teach- 
ing. Going beyond the removal of obstacles to understand- 
ing, it removes obstacles to the identification of the learner 
with the model or ideal. Indeed, it may even incite this 
identification, without, of course, being obvious about it. 


How this transmutation is achieved we do not know. About 
skill learning, habit formation, and conditioning we know more; 
enough to afford some pedagogical control of them. With regard 
to appreciative learning we can do little more than to point to 
successful instances or to refer vaguely to the enthusiasm of the 
teacher. It is not surprising, therefore, that they are so often 
converted to noetic or skill learnings. 

In short, humanistic study to make good its claim to being a 
means to evaluational education needs both humanistic content 
and humanistic teaching. 
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II 


On these criteria, how do the Humanities as commonly taught 
rate as sources of value orientation? Is the neglect of them due to 
failure to measure up to these criteria? Or is it due to other 
factors? 

At least one factor militating against the study of the Humani- 
ties has little to do with these criteria. It is simply that in any 
period certain accomplishments command immediate cash or pres- 
tige rewards. At one period in Egyptian history it was hand- 
writing: good jobs and political plums awaited competent scribes. 
In democratic Greece and republican Rome eloquence was the 
most direct road to success. At other times it was the Latin 
language, or mathematics as a means of casting horoscopes. Right 
now the scientific specialties occupy a favored position, although 
almost any specialty—from pest control to Greek verbs—can find 
some customers. 

On the other hand, every civilized community admires life- 
styles that express the value-scheme which it professes and cele- 
brates in literature, religion, art, and quasi-sacred political docu- 
ments. In our culture this ideal blends Greek rationality, Chris- 
tian humility, political democracy, and the optimism of the En- 
lightenment. With seasonings of frontiersman hardihood and 
Yankee ingenuity, the ideal is diversely expressed by the lives of 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Thomas Edison, Abraham 
Lincoln, Walt Whitman, and F. D. Roosevelt. One variant of the 
ideal was described by Horatio Alger in more than 150 volumes. 

Educationally the Humanities have symbolized loyalty to the 
remote and loftier ideal, rather than to technical specialization. 
The conflict between Science and the Humanities is, in this sense, 
the current phase of a recurrent conflict. The struggle is not so 
much between one set of subjects and another, but rather between 
science taught humanistically, i.e., for the making of a certain 
kind of man, as against science taught to secure technological 
competence. And, it may be added, the same conflict obtains 
between the Humanities taught humanistically for self-cultivation 
and the Humanities taught as specialties. What ought not to be 
assumed is that the Humanities taught for specialized purposes 
will automatically have humanistic results. Because humanistic 
‘education always has a hard time in a culture that puts a premium 
upon specialization it will be tempted to achieve success by trans- 
forming itself into specialized instruction. 

Let us return now to the criteria of truly humanistic study. 
The Sophists found out early in the game that formal schooling 
demands analysis of the materials to be taught and the formulation 
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of a systematic procedure of instruction. The more this enterprise 
succeeds the less dependent it is upon the gifted teacher because 
a large teaching staff of average competence becomes possible. 
Because the factual content and skill are the easiest phases to 
systematize, these tend to be taught, tested, and therefore learned 
in literature, history, philosophy, and indeed every other subject. 

The logical relations and the valuational qualities of the ma- 
terials as well as the motivating spirit of humanistic teaching are 
the first casualties of formalized instruction. The history of edu- 
cation is studded with examples of this Bergsonian cinderization 
of spiritual rockets. The search for glory and greatness in Greek 
and Roman literature gave way to the intensive study of Greek 
and Latin grammar. Scholarship in philology took the place of 
appreciative and creative teaching in literature. The teaching 
of philosophy does not lack analogous developments. 

_ This is not to denigrate the value of specialism in scholarship, 
nor to exhort scholars to become inspirational teachers; but the 
teaching of the Humanities by scholars to undergraduates as if 
they were prospective scholars will not support the educative 
. values claimed for the Humanities. As noetic specialties they 
establish the truth claims of the Humanities, but they provide 
value education only accidentally and incidentally. Indeed, it 
may be pertinent to ask whether our colleges are prepared or even 
willing to give genuinely humanistic instruction. Do they know 
how to select faculty for it? Can faculty promotions and salary 
increases be based on this kind of teaching? What kind of 
preparation should a humanistic teacher have? Even if the spirit 
is willing, can it overcome the ‘‘law’’ of least thought whereby all 
teaching and learning tend toward their simplest form, viz., uni- 
form stimuli and semi-automatic responses? 


III 


What about the claim of the Humanities to being the design 
par excellence of general education? 

By ‘‘general’’ in this claim is meant (a) what is applicable 
to the widest variety of human problems and (b) what is most 
suitable to the cultivation of our distinctly human powers, viz., 
the intellectual, moral, and aesthetic capacities. 

One meaning of wide applicability refers to the generic char- 
acter of the themes dealt with by the Humanities, e.g., the conflict 
between good and evil, virtue and vice, the quest for the just soul, 
the just state, the good life, ete. It was in this vein, perhaps, that 
during the Second World War a headmaster of a famous old 
secondary school insisted on Latin being a part of the officers’ 
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training program on the ground that all the principles of military 
strategy were contained in Caesar’s Commentaries. On this 
meaning of ‘‘general,’’ however, science can and has seriously 
challenged the claims of the Humanities as the pre-eminent design 
for general education. 

That the Humanities are suited to cultivate the distinctively 
human powers needs little comment, except to note that it is 
doubtful that they alone are so qualified. Science, insofar as it is 
_to be distinguished from the Humanities, surely has a claim here 
and so have many other activities in and out of the classroom. 

However, the point here is not so much to evaluate these claims 
as to inquire into what would be required to make them good. 

On neither meaning of general education have Humanistic 
educators had more than a small fraction of the population in 
mind as its potential beneficiaries. The kind of schooling they 
envisaged had little to do with universal secondary education and 
even less with post-secondary schooling for more than half of 
American high school graduates. 

Students with IQ’s of between 90 and 110 constituting the bulk 
of the American customers for general education are likely to 
have trouble with academic subjects. They read narrative ma- 
terials well enough, but not college textbooks. Their mathematical 
and rhetorical awkwardness distress the college professor. Even 
after 12 years of schooling they are terrified by quizzes, and study 
remains for them a mysterious, baffling process of which there is 
no end and no predictable outcome. The profitable study of the 
Humanities, however, presupposes fairly high competence in the 
learning skills, because if the learner cannot apprehend the con- 
tent of the Humanistic disciplines, no amount of iamaniatic 
teaching can make up for it. 

Little wonder then that the American high school casts about 
for curricula less bookish, less verbal, less abstract—in short, less 
intellectual—for this group of pupils. The favorite alternatives 
to intellectual education are manual trades training or school bouts 
with adolescent life problems, e.g., emotional adjustment, getting 
along with one’s peers, earning a living, and the like. Wide ap- 
plicability means commonality of task rather than the generality 
of principles. 

Whoever is tempted to sneer at this pattern of general educa- 
tion ought first to be clear about what to do with the pupil of 
average intelligence. Will he deny modest IQ’s' the chance to 
acquire general education (in college or high school)? Will he 
force them into the Humanities pattern of general education— 
even if they have little chance of success with it? 
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Nor is it enough to say that democracy in education merely 
means turning everyone into intellectual aristocrats, until we know 
how to teach the skills of acquiring and using knowledge at many 
different lévels of abstraction to diverse levels of intelligence. 

To qualify as general education in a genuinely democratic 
society the Humanities will have to help all men to achieve rational 
value orientation. This means, first, that its content will have to 
embrace some of both the natural and the social sciences, and, 
second, that all of its content can be taught humanistically and on 
a broad band on the spectrum of intelligence. 


IV 


Suppose the problems with respect to the proper teaching of 
the Humanities could be solved and that they could become the 
design for general education. What reason have we to believe 
that the value models put fotward by the Humanities can serve 
our time? Can the identification with them by the young be 
anything more than fantasy? Are the ancient heroes anything 
more than charming antiquities? 

It is not that we have rejected our inheritance from the Greeks, 
the Judaic-Christian Tradition, the struggle for political and 
economic democracy, and our exploitation of science for the better- 
ment of mankind’s lot. Gunnar Myrdal? is probably right in 
pointing out that rich and poor, immigrant and first families, 
city and country subscribe to an assortment of values and ideas 
called the American Creed. It would not be difficult to show 
that all of these notions are rooted in the Humanities; but the 
libertarian rather than the equalitarian aspect of democracy, 
individual excellence rather than mass welfare drew sustenance 
from Humanism. Certainly, in our own tradition something like 
Classical Liberalism has always been an ideal for the educated man. 

It may be that the Classical Liberal was deluding himself when 
he accepted, as it is charged, a doctrine of social atomism. Per- 
haps he was naive in believing that these social atoms had genuine 
alternatives in political, economic, and moral action, and accord- 
ingly enjoyed meaningful freedom. But the climate of America 
up to the Thirties, at any rate, seemed to encourage this perception 
of social reality, and if this perception is really a deception, are 
not the Humanities bankrupt for good? 

The Depression of the Thirties and the War of the Forties 
made it clear that the interdependence imposed upon us all by the 
intricacies, specialization, and codrdination of mass production had 


1An American Dilemma (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944). 
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made the political, economic, and even the moral freedom of the 
individual problematic. The problem is not the loss of all indi- 
vidual freedom (for then there would be no problem) but rather 
the forms these freedoms will have to take to be meaningful in a 
world whose technological potential is about to be realized. And 
what will be the education requirements for these new forms of 
freedom? What type of personality will be needed to exercise 
them? What life-style will be appropriate to such an era? 

One may speculate that much of the reported anxiety of our 
. age is due to the conflict between the demands of conformity in the 
name of collective well-being, and of the individualistic ideals to 
which the generations now in middle age are still intensely loyal.? 
If there is something to this conjecture, then the younger genera- 
tion should be less disturbed by this conflict. There is some indi- 
cation that this is the case. As compared to their parents, college 
students do seem to show less impatience with red tape, more 
reliance on collective means of financial security, a lighter emphasis 
on ambition and initiative; a greater desire to get along, to adjust, 
and to be liked. 

The search for value models consonant with the demands of the 
times goes on incessantly both in serious and popular versions of 
art, religion, literature, and philosophy. Many variants of exis- 
tentialism, neo-orthodoxy, revivalist movements of all sorts, the 
preoccupation of even the common man with psychoanalytical 
concepts, the popular addiction to stories of perversion and vio- 
lence as well as the do-it-yourself movement can be regarded as 
symptoms of attempts to maintain significant individuality in 
circumstances hostile to it. The solutions range from sweetly 
reasonable combinations of individual development through social 
participation to bold assertions of individuality either through 
vigorous action or equally vigorous abstention from it. 

To Humanists this search for a value model must appear his- 
torically naive. Is there any gambit that has not been tried out 
repeatedly in history, literature, or philosophy? Are not the 
Humanities the very evaluations of these attempts? Is not this 
universal value perspective itself one of the more reliable marks 
of the liberally educated man? 

The universal perspective constitutes both the strength and the 
Achilles’ heel of the Humanities, for it entails the argument that 
there are no essentially new predicaments, and no essentially new 
solutions. This amounts to a claim that the Humanities have in 
their custody universal truths about the structure of human 


2Cp. David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd (Doubleday, 1953). 
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nature and the dynamics of its well-being and happiness that 
transcend temporal and cultural idiosyncrasies. (Can this claim 
be anything save the begging of one of life’s most important 
questions ? 

Scepticism with respect to universal truth is the most impor- 
tant roadblock science has thrown up against the educational career 
of the Humanities. And the opposition from the social sciences 
has been more damaging than from the physical and biological 
ones. This is so because the social sciences in claiming to avoid 
value judgments usually end up with a semantically disguised 
use of them. 

College students learn, on the one hand, that all values are 
relative to the cultural situation and, on the other, that parts of 
this same culture are ‘‘bad’’ and should be ‘‘reformed.’’ On the 
one hand, there is no objectively existent social reality, but, on 
the other, our perception of it is forever being disturbed. They 
are taught not only that the concept of a universal truth is in- 
tellectually indecent, but also that it is a symptom of sympathy 
with political absolutism and religious dogmatism. 

Salvation for the Humanities must come from empirical evi- 
dence for its generalizations about the structure and dynamics 
of human nature. They need empirical validation for a set of 
universal strivings and their satisfaction as the conditions for 
well-being, happiness, mental and moral health in the individual 
and justice in the social order. There are promising indications 
that such empirical verification may be forthcoming.* The more 
verified or even verifiable these generalizations become, the easier 
it will b4 to press the claims of humanistic general education. 


Vv 


Granted the possibility of making verifiable generalizations 
about the nature of man and the conditions for his well-being, can 
the Humanities come up with a life-style that will somehow make 
the most of individual and collective values? Can we have si- 
multaneously the blessings of both technological interdependence 
and human individuality ? 

If by a life-style we mean here a single concrete personality 
type, e.g., the 20th-Century ‘Democratic Man, the prospect is 
doubtful. Possibly, it is even now being hammered out by the 
writers, artists, and philosophers. Education will welcome such 


3I refer here to the search for cultural constants by anthropologists, e.g., 
Clyde Kluckhohn and David Bidney, and motivational constants, e.g., 
Abraham H. Maslow. 


er 
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a model but cannot wait for it. If, on the other hand, the Hu- 
manities respond by. dusting off culture heroes of the past, the best 
we can hope for, as far as our students are concerned, is an aesthetic 
appreciation, with empathy ‘but with considerable psychical dis- 
tance. This is not enough for humanistic education albeit very 
helpful to it. 
At this stage of the game the Humanist can offer only the 
model of the Cultivated Man. 
Philosophically he will have to argue the following theses: (1) 
that selfhood, or distinctively human existence, has ontological 
status and metaphysical primacy, (2) that human selves have some 
degree of autonomy in thought and in action and are not merely 
the reflexive responses to external pressures, and (3) that all 
human beings have capacities for intellectual, moral, and aesthetic 
experience that will not be fully developed without education. 
Because these capacities are generic potencies they serve to 
define the form of both human excellence and humanistic educa- 
tion,’ viz., as the perfection of these capacities through learning. 
’ Human excellence, however constant in form, is always particular 
in content. The excellent Hottentot and the excellent New Yorker 
have the same form in that they both represent a development of 
their human capacities. They are, therefore, recognizable as 
brothers under the skin, but neither can be mistaken for the other. 
The difference, of course, lies in the content of the cultural 
materials used in developing the capacities. The content of the 
Humanities is the ever-developing body of knowledge, art, and 
wisdom selected and validated by the most competent inquiries 
of every era. The Humanities need not retain the deadwood of 
other eras. In principle, the content of the Humanities should 
be as dynamic as the culture itself. 
Taught humanistically this program of self-cultivation can be 
expected to preserve the identity and dignity of the individual; 
but will this be achieved at the cost of the collective interde- 
pendence that constitutes the price for our technological blessings? 
Not if we consider (1) the kind and level of knowledge required 
to maintain a highly specialized technological social order and 
(2) the kind and level of knowledge, taste, and character demanded 
by a complex society such as ours from each and every individual 
—if it is not to degenerate into a tyranny of experts on the one 
hand, or into the tyranny of mass mediocrity on the other. 
Possibly no one life-style is adequate to the good life in our 
times. It may require a variety of life-styles to utilize the 
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enormous diversity of human capacities for value realization. 
This would not vitiate the proposition that general education 
should be the same for all men, for the uniformity would consist 
in the very same capacities being developed by the very same 
subject matters that constitute the most valid and dependable 
elements of the culture. 

The difference would correspond to the differences in the level 
of abstraction at which the content would be taught, and I believe 
that we have reached a stage in our pedagogical and psychological 
knowledge where this type of differentiation is a real possibility. 

In summary, this paper is suggesting that the Humanities, 
if they are to have any strategic role in American education, need 
to redirect their activities and emphases in at least three ways: 


1. From a preoccupation with a specific set of subjects called 
the Humanities to perfecting the art of humanistic teaching 
as differentiated from teaching for specialization. 

. From nostalgic reverence for the value models of antiquity 
to translating the universals of the Humanities into modes 
of human excellence relevant to the problems of our time. 

. From a bland confidence that the Humanities constitute the 
only proper general education to perfecting the teaching of 


these disciplines and their prerequisite arts of learning at 
different levels of abstraction so that they can qualify as a 
pattern for general education in a truly democratic society. 


Harry S. Broupy 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


II. WHY SHOULD THE HUMANITIES BE TAUGHT? 


HE difficulties attendant upon an effort to justify the hu- 

manities have been admirably elucidated by Professor Broudy. 
The fact that the humanistic tradition is largely an aristocratic 
one while the contemporary schools are (at any rate ought to be) 
egalitarian in outlook is not a minor source of these difficulties. 
But I find that I am not able to go any further with the analysis 
begun by Professor Broudy until two prior questions have been 
answered, or at least clarified, for me. These two questions that 
I did not find answered in Professor Broudy’s paper are (i) What 
is meant by ‘‘teaching the humanities’? and (ii) Why should 
the humanities be taught? If this paper does not deal forth- 
rightly with questions concerning the role of the sciences and the 
humanities in the schools, I can only plead that I find it necessary 
to understand a question before attempting to answer it. 
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I 


Why should the humanities be taught? Some interesting fea- 
tures of this question may be shown in testing its analogy with - 
other questions. By ‘‘testing analogy’ is meant comparison in 
respect of the kind of argument that would constitute an acceptable 
answer. There are some questions, of course, that can be answered 
by a simple affirmation or negation, others that can be answered by 
@ proper name or a statement. But ‘‘Why should the humanities 
be taught?’’ requires an argument for its answer, a set of premises 
fitted to some assumed logical model in such manner that they 
constitute good reasons for assenting to ‘‘The humanities should 
be taught.’’ Investigation of this question will, I believe, shed 
light also on what is meant by ‘‘teaching the humanities.’’ 

Please consider, then, 


a. Why should anyone be good? and 
b. Why should this particular saw be used?’ 


The first of these, a., is a trite model of the question that nobody 
in his right mind would ask. If a person asks this question seri- 
ously, we take it as evidence that he is not in his right mind and 
recommend whatever form of therapy is currently fashionable. 
If a person merely mentions the question in playing the game of 
theoretical ethics, we respond by saying, tautologically, that 
‘*good’’ in this context means that which anyone should be. In 
neither case is evidence or reasoning called for; more specifically, 
in neither case are we likely to persuade someone to accept the 
affirmative answer if, in asking the question, he has not already 
accepted that answer as an implication (broad sense) of the ques- 
tion itself. 

Likewise with ‘‘Why should the humanities be taught?’’ 
Imagine this question asked by a dyed-in-the-wool, Nast-caricatured, 
Philistine. Is he likely to be persuaded by generalizations veri- 
fied in comparative anthropology? Will he be brought around 
by the humanist who boldly asserts ‘‘that selfhood, or distinctively 
human existence, has ontological status and metaphysical pri- 
macy?’’ (Excuse me, Professor Broudy, for taking your phrases 
out of their proper context. This is remedied in part later.) 
No. The Philistine is saying: ‘‘I don’t know a damuned thing 
about the humanities and I’m rich and I don’t see why anyone 
else should bother to study your literature and other bunk.’’ Is 
it unethical to hope that this monster of our imagination will have 

1 For this approach to the question I am indebted to Mr. Bertram Band- 


man: The Logic of Educational Questions, Ph.D. Dissertation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, in progress. ; 
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the kind of deeply-felt experience that will shock him: into a 
recognition of the difference between riches and happiness? Only 
then will arguments begin to penetrate. At that point, however, 
he will not ask in general, ‘‘Why should the humanities be 
taught?’’ He will be asking particular questions about what he 
can learn and what those he cares for can learn that will enrich 
their lives. The parallel with ‘‘Why should anyone be good?”’ 
still holds. One has to get over that question, as it were, before 
he can attend significantly to finding or constructing the good of 
particular situations. 

When the already-persuaded asks ‘‘ Why should the humanities 
be taught?,’’ he may be speaking in analogy with either a. or b. 
above. If it is with a., the answer lies in part in the very meaning 
of ‘‘Humanities.’’ The history of twentieth-century educational 
thought is full of arguments—some intelligent, most not—trying to 
prove that one thing or another is really humanism and something 
else is not.2, Merely literary humanism is decried and in its stead 
a broader conception is urged. Or the essence of the humanities 
is said to lie in a method of teaching and not in a particular subject 
matter or set of studies. But these and similar arguments are 
offered by and to beings who would reckon themselves human, to 
whom that which is humane or humanistic is ipso facto good. In 
the context of these arguments, ‘‘the humanities’’ means, in part, 
‘‘something worthy of being taught.’’ The arguments do not 
concern whether that which should be taught should be taught; 
much more sensibly, they are concerned with what should be 
taught. This point must be clearly understood, otherwise the 
importance of various attempts to capture the word ‘‘humanist”’ 
will be lost. Those who titled this symposium were sensitive to 
this same normative element in the meaning of ‘‘humanities’’ when 
they enclosed the word ‘‘versus’’ by double quotation marks. This 
was a warning by the symposiarchs that we should not try to argue 
the relative weights of two mutually exclusive alternatives, but 
rather try to see in what sense or by what means these two terms 
might be brought into harmony. For we know that whatever we 
may refer to when we speak of ‘‘the humanities’’ we honor it as 
worthy of instruction by that designation. If it were not for the 
fact that ‘‘teaching the humanities’’ is inescapably persuasive, the 
suggestion offered below (Section III) would be senseless. 


2E.g., Irving Babbitt, ‘‘What Is Humanism?’’ in Literature and the 
American College, Gateway Editions, Inc., 1956, and Max Otto, ‘‘Scientific 
Humanism,’’ Antioch Review, Vol. III, pp. 530-545, Winter Issue, 1943. 
Other examples also cited in the first chapter of Corliss Lamont, The Philos- 
ophy of Humanism, Philosophical Library, 1949. 
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II 


But suppose that ‘‘Why should the humanities be taught?’ is 
asked in a manner analogous to b., ‘‘Why should this particular 
saw be used?’’ Our questioner is no longer a wildly distraught 
individual clinging to our lapels and asking us how he can justify 
his own ultimate values. He is rather a sober educational tech- 
nician who assumes that we know precisely what is referred to by 
‘‘teaching the humanities’’ and is inquiring about the educational 
goals or ends for which this is the appropriate means. For, N.B., 
in the United States, as in the Soviet Union, it is not the case that 
its intrinsic good is a sufficient reason for teaching anything. 
Whether this is true universally, whether it is a social decision or 
a matter of logical relations among concepts, I am not prepared to 
say. But whatever it is, there it is. Let us call this the Instru- 
mental Principle of Curriculum. This means that the question 
when asked in analogy with b. appears to be a great deal more 
important than when asked in analogy with a. It is also more 
difficult to answer. 

If we begin with the matter of what we shall refer to when 
we say ‘‘the humanities,’’ we may find a rough-and-ready answer 
in, say, literature, history, and philosophy. (Analogy: ‘‘See, this 
is a rip saw. Notice the shape and arrangement of the teeth; 
notice the length and balance.’’?) Now, under what conditions 
would this be an appropriate material for instruction? (‘‘Use a 
rip saw when you want to saw with the grain of the wood and you 
are more concerned with the speed of getting through than with 
the smoothness of the cut.’’) Professor Broudy brings us to the 
point of saying that we should teach literature, philosophy, and 
history when we are concerned with making one kind of person 
rather than another, when we are pursuing long-range values 
rather than immediate technical competence. But viewing the 
evidence of the sort collected in Philip E. Jacob’s study, Professor 
Broudy properly hesitates to make the very dubious empirical 
claim that the teaching found in departments of literature, history, 
and philosophy actually produces the results sought.* 

Are we not likely at this point to revert to a tautology again? 
We almost come to this: ‘‘By ‘the humanities’ I don’t mean just 
literature, ete. That was only a rough-and-ready definition. I 
really mean whatever is taught in such a way that it produces the 
results of value-orientation, of character formation rather than 
of specialized technical competence... .’’ If this be a truism, 
very well. As George Orwell reminded us, truisms are true. The 


8 Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in College, Harper & Bros., 1957. 
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faculty group charged with teaching a required course in Ameri- 
can history at a large Midwestern university was required to state 
the .purposes for which they were teaching in order that a test 
could be devised to measure their achievement. As finally formu- 
lated, the test consisted of two hundred true and false items, con- 
nected names, dates, and descriptive phrases. Our truism enables 
us to say that those teachers are not entitled to claim the honorific 
status that ‘‘teaching the humanities’ has for humane people. 

This is not enough, however, for the educational technician 
(call him Zed) who still demands an answer to ‘‘ Why should the 
humanities be taught?’’ that is logically analogous to an acceptable 
answer to b. The question: ‘‘Why should driver-training be given’ 
in schools?’’ can be answered in a fashion entirely analogous to b.. 
Such-and-such procedures constitute driver-training. Use when- 
ever you want to produce more skillful drivers and thus reduce 
traffic accidents and insurance rates. Zed seems to have a per- 
fectly legitimate question here. He is asking those of us who 
believe that the humanities ought to be taught humanistically to 
justify our belief by a model of argument that is certainly the 
dominant, if not the only, model to be found in intelligent discus- 
sions of many social decisions, including decisions respecting the 
curriculum. 

But when we try to provide an answer that will fit this model, 
we find ourselves caught in one dilemma after another—human 
nature universal or culturally particular? (we lose either way), 
truth with respect to values a constant or a variable? (again the 
humanities become either false or irrelevant). Professor Broudy, 
it seems to me, has attempted to meet Zed on his own ground and 
has found himself forced to lean on easily broken reeds. Given 
what we now know about character formation, about the statistical 
distribution of value patterns and the dynamics of value changes, 
argument with Zed on his model will always end with either his 
speaking the last word or our speaking nonsense. 

I think, however, that one thing we mean when we speak of 
‘‘teaching the humanities’ is that we are talking about an activity 
that cannot be, indeed does not require to be, justified analogously 
with 6. I cannot now prove that ‘‘Why should the humanities be 
taught?’’ is not analogous to ‘‘Why should this particular saw 
be used?’’ But consider the following argument by Zed: ‘‘ When 
you say ‘the humanities’ you cannot specify with any great pre- 
cision what you mean. You cannot specify just what results would 
justify teaching this non-specified material. Finally, when you 
begin to get close to precision in these matters, you become in- 
volved in empirical claims which are generally known to be false. 
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Therefore, you have shown really nothing in the way of an edu- 
cational claim for the humanities.’’ If the ‘‘you’’ be taken to 
mean Professor Broudy, then Zed’s premises seem to me sub- 
stantially correct. The conclusion seems to me false; thus the 
argument appears invalid. In fact, even if the conclusion were 
a true one, the argument seems altogether a non sequitur. But 
if the two questions were analogous, then Zed’s argument would 
certainly have prima facie validity. Since it doesn’t, they’re not. 

If this highly suspect argument in favor of the non-analogous 
character of the two questions be granted, then one conclusion 
about the humanities may be advanced. We should not find it 
necessary to pursue our topic over quite so wide an area when we 
are trying to justify the educational claim of the humanities. 
When the educational technician asks us just exactly what the 
humanities consist of and just what purposes they are supposed to 
serve, we need not, if we do not choose to do so, assert (boldly or 
timidly) any particular metaphysical, ontological, or axiological 
theses. We may just as easily say, ‘‘This is not a hardware shop 
where we must explain the precise function of each of our tools. 
By your model, choosing to teach the humanities is a matter, first, 
of choosing ends or goals in the sense of certain objectively meas- 
urable changes in students and, second, of taking up the teaching 
materials and techniques that will, as a matter of fact, produce 
those changes or achieve the chosen ends. But, just between the 
two of us, Zed, I simply won’t put teaching the humanities in that 
showcase.’’ 


Ill 


It would be rash at this point to believe that we have eliminated 
all the need for argument and justification for teaching the hu- 
manities. The Philistine, to be sure, has been sent to the psy- 
chiatrist and the technician has been told to peddle his educational 
specification charts elsewhere. But before we survey the vast 
treasury of the humanities, the finest products of man’s creative 
spirit, and choose that which we shall: teach, we had better re- 
member who is the ‘‘we’’ that does the choosing. An analysis of 
the decision-making structure of American education can scarcely 
be called philosophical, despite the breadth we have given the 
term here. Two comments, however, must be made concerning 
decision-making in American education. First, there is a system 
to it, one that has never, so far as I know, been described with any 
great accuracy. Despite the absence of any national ministry of 
education, the system functions on a nation-wide basis. Within 
it, the educationists play a vital but generally misunderstood role. 
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The educationists—school and college administrators, broadly de- 
fined, and those who train and serve them in a staff capacity— 
provide the form for the system, but they are rather lacking in 
substance as a general rule. Second, the substance of decisions 
in American education is influenced by considerations other than 
pure power much more strongly than many of our models from 
political science would allow. Among these non-power consider- 
‘ations is rational argument, good reasons, for teaching certain 
things rather than others, using certain methods, to certain stu- 
dents, by certain teachers. It is, I take it, a legitimate function 
of philosophical analysis to distinguish between rational argument 
and: other ways of using words. Thus may philosophical analysis 
play some part in the decisions concerning the place of the hu- 
manities and the sciences in the curriculum.* If these comments 
are true, then it is not unreasonable to hope that the results of our 
deliberations here may have consequences in decisions affecting the 
curricula of schools and colleges. 

With this degree of assurance that it is worth doing, let us 
turn again to the practical question: ‘‘Why should the humanities 
be taught?’’ It would be helpful if we could establish a similar, 
but simpler, question in analogy with this one, such that expli- 
cating the simpler would throw light upon the more difficult. I 
do not wish to suggest that the educational question is sui generis, 
but I simply have not been able to think of a simpler question 
that would illustrate the important features of this question that 
have not been discussed so far. These features that need attention 
may be considered as: (1) the comparison of almost-incommensur- 
ables, (2) the explanation of ‘‘explanation.’’ 

(1) Almost-incommensurables: If the fact that history, litera- - 
ture, and philosophy are good things were sufficient to justify 
their inclusion in a curriculum, we should have a problem very 
different from the one we have. If the matter were other than 
what it is, the decision problem would be exclusively that of 
selecting the best, i.e., most generally true, materials from the 
humanities and transforming these into teachable elements of 
subject matter for instruction in the curriculum. But since we 
must contend with the Instrumental Principle of Curriculum, the 
decision problem is not exclusively that of selecting materials from 





+The functional importance of rational argument in curriculum decision 
is too largely ignored, in my opinion, by Mr. Bestor who would seek a power 
position in the struggle, following what he calls a ‘‘belief in the primacy of 
institutional structure.’’ My own experience leads me to doubt his assessment 
of educational strategy. 
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the humanities, it is in addition, that of justifying the humanities 
as a whole. : 

It should be clear that ‘‘Why should the humanities be 
taught?’’ is a shorthand way of asking a quite complex question, 
the answer to which must include not only a statement of the 
educational claim of the humanities but some basis by which that 
claim may be compared with quite different claims advanced for 
teaching the technological sciences, socially desirable skills (e.g., 
driving a car or leading a group discussion), and patriotic atti- 
tudes. If the analysis of the preceding section is correct, the 
educational claim of the humanities cannot be properly viewed as 
an empirical claim concerning means effectively adapted to ends. 
But, according to the Instrumental Principle of Curriculum, 
neither can the educational claim of the humanities be a mere 
statement of intrinsic value. How, then, can the comparative 
claims be argued on any rational basis ? 

Perhaps a bit of evidence from another educational system may 
be of interest. About half of the academic curriculum of the 
schools in the Soviet Union is devoted to a type of instruction 
that could reasonably be labeled ‘‘teaching the humanities.’’ 
Asked why educational time and energy is proportioned in this 
way, a Soviet educationalist will most likely reply that only those 
students whi ave been taught the humanities are really possessed 
of culture, that possessing culture was formerly the exclusive 
privilege of the exploiting classes but now the birthright of every 
Soviet citizen, and thus, in relation to the social goals of the 
Revolution, this proportion is amply justified. One who is not 
stirred by the sentiment of the Soviet statement must be utterly 
lacking in humane sensitivity, but it is not that sentiment that 
makes it an argument. Rather, it is an argument because the 
Soviet educator can point to a definite social value, i.e., equality 
in cultural opportunity, and can assert, as a matter of fact, that 
that value would not be achieved without teaching the humanities 
in rather large doses to everyone. Compared to Professor Broudy, 
the Russian has a very easy case, because there is a necessary, 
not merely contingent, connection between ‘‘equality of cultural 
opportunity’’ and ‘‘teaching everyone a rather large dose of the’ 
humanities.’’ The only contingent, factual premise in the argu- 
ment is that concerning the non-equality of cultural opportunities 
outside of school. Now and for the just-foreseeable future that 
premise is true, but it obviously could change. This is important, 
because if there were not at least one synthetic premise in the 
argument it would be completely vacuous as far as supporting an 
actual course of action in the real world. Taken just as it stands, 
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the argument of this not-entirely fictitious Soviet educationalist 
does constitute a reason (is it a good reason?) for tearhing the 
humanities. 

But, as is also the case with diplomacy, educational arguments 
are more complicated in this country. Professor Broudy can 
point to a definite social value: it is primarily that of achieving 
genuine selfhood or individuality in the midst of technological 
interdependence. There ought to be no question of the genuine- 
ness of this value nor of the threats to it in the contemporary 
scene. But what is the connection between the value sought and 
the teaching of the humanities? If ‘‘teaching the humanities’’ be 
taken to mean ‘‘giving instruction in history, literature, and 
philosophy,’’ the connection is not a necessary one. Yet, as argued 
above, it is not a means-end connection either, nor, in all honesty, 
do we ever want it to be considered such. Thus we are left with 
the philosophical task of so analyzing ‘‘teaching the humanities’’ 
that we ‘‘find’’ a meaning that will make the connection between 
achieving selfhood, etc., and learning the humanities a necessary 
one. Note the shift from ‘‘teaching the humanities’’ to ‘‘learning 
the humanities.’’ I follow Smith on one essential point here. The 
connection between teaching and learning is contingent, not neces- 
sary.’ This establishes a contingent premise without which the 
entire argument might be shown to be a tautology. 

The purpose of this model of argument, you will recall, is to 
enable some rational judgment on the proportion of time and 
energy that should be devoted to teaching the humanities in com- 
parison with other things that must be done in a curriculum. I 
can now suggest that the calculus is one that balances the social 
values exemplified by a re-defined sense of ‘‘teaching the humani- 
ties’? with values to be empirically achieved by other kinds of 
instruction. This suggestion immediately floods one’s mind with 
an enormous number of questions that, unfortunately, must be 
ignored here. I am inclined to believe that most of these ques- 
tions can, in principle, be answered rationally with existing tech- 
niques for registering political will and for choosing good patterns 
of values given for each value relative importance, cost, and 
probability of achievement. If so, the initial incommensurability of 
teaching the humanities and technological training does not pre- 





5B. O. Smith, ‘‘The Anatomy of Teaching,’’ Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, December, 1956. Smith ignores the fact that we do occasionally use 
‘*teach’’ as an achievement word, so that to say ‘‘I taught B a lesson’’ 
implies, contextually, that B learned a lesson. But when we speak of ‘‘teach- 
ing the humanities’’ we are not ordinarily using the achievement sense of 
the verb. 
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vent our giving reasoned defense for a certain proportion of cur- 
riculum effort being devoted to the humanities. 

(2) Explaining explanations: But all that is dependent upon 
defining ‘‘learning the humanities’’ in such fashion that this proc- 
ess, whenever by teaching we can cause it to occur, is, by definition, 
that value by which we justify the time and effort we give to 
teaching the humanities. Just in the hope that discussion will be 
forthcoming, I would suggest that the new definition ought to use the 
concept of explanation in a quite central fashion. For example, 
a part of the definition might begin something like this: a person 
may be said to have learned the humanities to the extent that 
he can explain his own role in the drama of history and explain his 
self-existence in relation to other minds. This is not exactly right 
but it is a start toward expressing in curriculum terms the social 
value of self-integrity in a world of technological interdependence 
that Professor Broudy correctly points out as basic. 

Now in teaching for technological competence, we know quite 
well what is meant by explanation. The intellectual aspect of 
technological competence is accurate prediction. Explanation and 
prediction are indistinguishable logically in the many versions 
of the Hempelian model that we have come to regard as the only 
model for rational explanation. Any other sense of ‘‘explanation’’ 
we tend to regard as mere expression of personal, perhaps poetic, 
understanding. For any kind of explanation other than the 
Hempelian we have no logical criteria. Consequently, as Pro- 
fessor Broudy points out so clearly, attempting to teach for that 
learning, we usually revert to simpler types of instruction. This 
is what occurred with the teaching of American history in the 
State University mentioned above. Unable to say with any degree 
of assurance what the explanatory power of history might be, the 
teachers reverted to teaching that did not require that the students 
explain anything at all; it was enough that they merely memorize 
an ordered set of verbal expressions. 

One does not have to be a naive verificationist to recognize the 
crucial place that evaluation occupies in a discussion of the mean- 
ing of ‘‘teaching the humanities.’’ Humanistic teaching reverts 
to simpler models in many cases because the teachers have no 
criteria to judge whether the humanistic goals they are seeking 
have been reached by the students. The actual conditions of school 
and college teaching prevent the use of clinical interviews to de- 
termine whether a student has advanced in his Verstehen of him- 
self and others. Furthermore, the students’ habits of choosing 
and deciding, which many have rightly pointed to as in some sense 
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the final determinants of success or failure in teaching the humani- 
ties, are not readily observable by teachers; in fact, the conditions 
of school and college life usually restrict student choice to in- 
consequential matters that provide relatively poor indices of 
learned habits of choosing. The evidence we have ordinarily is 
what students say, not how they feel nor how they behave in im- 
portant situations of choice, moral or esthetic. Hence, in evalu- 
ating humanistic teaching it is of moment to know how to judge 
among sets of statements, not by whether they correspond to state- 
ments written elsewhere, but by whether they represent valid or 
invalid explanations of what has been set to be explained. Isn’t 
it obviously the case that we know much better how to evaluate 
scientific explanations than those of any other kind? Isn’t it 
likely that this makes it difficult to maintain the humanistic atti- 
tude when we come to evaluate our teaching? 

The great attention given recently to studies of explanation in 
history is quite fortunate. Would that more philosophers of good 
sense as well as good will might attend to the meaning of ‘‘ex- 
planation’’ in drama, or philosophy, or religion! The basic raw 
material out of which the analysis might come exists. Good 
teachers in these humanistic fields can take the verbal explanations 
that students offer and judge whether these are good explanations 
or poor ones. On the basis of this behavioral evidence (not 
sample), a judgment can be made concerning the degree to which 
the student understands, in a more personal sense, the material 
taught. It should be possible to analyze just what it is about 
those explanations that makes them more or less commendable. It 
should be possibJe also to show what it is about a humanistic ex- 
planation that makes it evidence for the value we claim the hu- 
manities to be. Here, in my opinion, is the critical need for 
philosophical analysis. 

IV 
The sequence of the discussion is now summarized: 


1. What is meant by ‘‘teaching the humanities’’ may be clari- 
fied by examining the question ‘‘Why should the humanities be 
taught?’’ 

2. Sensible answers to that question will not be forthcoming so 
long as the question is interpreted as either (a) a request for 
support in the belief that good things are good, or (b) a request 
for information about means-ends connections. 

3. A correct interpretation of the question depends upon an 
analysis of ‘‘teaching the humanities’’ that will allow a comparison 
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of values. And this analysis, in turn, requires that critical atten- 
tion be given to senses of ‘‘explain’’ other than those elaborated in 
discussions of explanation in science. 


JAMES E. McCLELLAN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SYMPOSIUM 


ONTOLOGICAL COMMITMENT 
’ 
HERE are familiar philosophical problems which concern 
what may be called ontology, commonly phrased by asking 
whether something or some category of things is‘‘real,’’ or whether 
they ‘‘exist,’? or whether they have ‘‘real existence.’’ An out- 
standing example is afforded by the traditional problem of univer- 
sals, which issues in the nominalist-realist controversy as to the 
real existence of universals, or of abstract entities such as classes 
(in the mathematical sense) or propositions (in the abstract sense, 
i.e., the content of an assertion in abstraction from the particular 
words used to convey it). 

My purpose in this paper is not to attack any of these philo- 
sophical problems directly, but to treat a necessary preliminary 
issue concerning the logic of the matter. 

It is the important contribution of W. V. Quine to have pointed 
out the need for clarifying the logical issue. Quine’s criterion of 
‘*ontological commitment’’ is indeed the only existing proposal in 
this direction. And a critical appraisal of it will be a large part 
of our task. 

Now it may be held that the philosopher who takes the negative 
side of an ontological dispute thereby debars himself from refer- 
ring in certain ways to the entities whose reality he has denied. 
If he maintains, for example, that numbers do not exist but never- 
theless asserts, or is persuaded to admit, ‘1729 is the sum of two 
cubes in more than one way,’ he is, at least prima facie, involved 
in contradiction, because by naming the number 1729 and attribut- 
ing a property to it he seems to be committed to the existence of - 
at least this one number. For this reason, if the nominalist is not 
prepared either to reject mathematics out of hand or to adopt the 
extreme formalist position which denies all meaning to mathe- 
matical formulas, he may be led to the attempt to reformulate the 
proposition, so that no name of the number 1729 occurs—and if 
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the sequence of digits ‘1729’ is retained at all, it is in some other 
role than that of a name. 

Quine remarks in this connection that such ontological commit- 
ment to entities, as for example to numbers, may arise not only 
from using a name of a particular number but also from using 
variables which have numbers as values. Indeed, from ‘1729 is 
the sum of two cubes in more than one way’ we can infer by 
ordinary rules of logic ‘There is a number which is the sum of 
two cubes in more than one way,’ or in symbols, 


(Ar) (Ay) (Az) (At) (Au) . e(y)e(z)e(t)e(u) « 
tFyettzet=ytz.r=t+u, 


where ‘c’ is to be read as meaning ‘‘is a cube [of a positive inte- 
ger],’’ and ‘zx’, ‘y’, ‘2’, ‘t’, ‘uw’ are variables whose range is the 
positive integers. This latter clearly still carries ontological com- 
mitment to numbers, though not containing a name of any par- 
ticular number. And if an ontological issue concerns the existence, 
not of some particular entity, but of entities of a certain category, 
then the criterion of ontological commitment which has reference 
to the use of a variable is more direct, and may take precedence 
over the criterion which has reference to the use of a name. 

In the foregoing I have presented what seems to me the most 
persuasive aspect of Quine’s proposal, and the one I am most dis- 
posed to emphasize. However, in what may be regarded as ordi- 

nary standard systems of logic, introduced as principal systems 
' in current works on the subject, the rules of quantifiers compel 
the variables to have a non-empty range, so that any assertion 
containing a variable (whether bound by an existential or a uni- 
versal quantifier) is to be regarded as carrying ontological com- 
mitment to entities in the range of the variable. Moreover, it is 
reasonable to hold that a symbol is genuinely a proper name only 
if it admits the existential inference typified by the inference from 
‘1729 is the sum of two cubes in more than one way’ to ‘(Szr).2z 
is the sum of two cubes in more than one way’—so that ontological 
commitment through the use of a proper name is reduced to that 
through the use of a variable. Hence Quine is led to the single 
very simple criterion that an assertion containing a variable car- 
ries ontological commitment to the range of the variable. 

Even in this form Quine’s proposal seems to me straight- 
forward and in a sense obvious. Its importance arises from the 
ease and the frequency with which the proponents of the negative 
in an ontological debate fall into violation of this simple criterion 
of logical coherence. 

To illustrate the point, let me quote from A. J. Ayer’s Thinking 
and Meaning (1947): ‘‘. . . except, perhaps, on certain occasions 
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of reverie, to think of something always involves thinking that 
something or other is the case. It does not necessarily involve 
belteving that anything is the case. It may be that the proposition 
is only ‘‘entertained,’’ as some philosophers have put it, and that 
the thinker does not actually judge it to be either true or false. 
He may be imagining that something is so, or wondering whether 
it is, or raising it as a question. He may be expressing an intén- 
tion rather than attempting to describe a fact. But, however 
this may be, what he is thinking may be expressed by a sentence; 
and what makes his thought a thought of something is simply the 
fact that this sentence has a meaning. . . . To be sure, it makes 
sense to say, in a case where someone is believing or doubting, or 
whatever it may be, that there is something that he doubts or be- 
lieves. But it does not follow from this that ‘‘doubting’’ or ‘‘believ- 
ing’’ are the names of peculiar mental acts, or that something must 
exist to be doubted or to be believed, in the way that something. 
must exist to be eaten or to be struck.”’ 

This is the passage which shows most clearly that Ayer wishes 
simultaneously to say there is something that some one believes 
and to deny that there exists something to be believed. But in 
fact there are many passages throughout the monograph which 
belie Ayer’s nominalistic intentions by requiring for their precise 
expression the use of bound variables having propositions as their 
range. To quote one more: ‘‘But now it may be asked What 
happens when I am actually thinking of a proposition which I 
know or believe or doubt? Allowing that these ‘‘cognitive’’ terms 
are normally used in a dispositional sense, it will be true that I can, 
for example, believe something even when I am not thinking of it. 
I must surely think of it on at least one occasion for the disposition 
ever to be formed. Now my merely thinking of it may just con- 
sist in my using and understanding certain symbols, but my be- 
lieving it is something more. It is, if you like, a disposition. .. .’’ 
—In an earlier book, The Foundation of Empirical Knowledge 
(1940), Ayer himself points out that he repeatedly uses the word 
‘proposition’ in spite of his wish to deny propositions, and suggests 
methods of rephrasing to eliminate the word. But his methods 
of rephrasing fail of their purpose because they require bound 
variables that have propositions as their range. 

It may well be that Ayer is to be understood as intending con- 
sistently to maintain the distinction between ‘there is something 
that’ (presumably corresponding to the existential quantifier) and 
‘something exists to be,’ as it is made at the end of the passage 
I first quoted. But if so it has to be said that neither a logic nor 
a semantics of this latter notion of existence has even been indi- 
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cated vaguely, much less received precise formulation. The notion 
remains mysterious. And Ayer’s similes, ‘‘something . . . to be 
eaten or to be struck,’’ not only provide no clarification, but mo- 
mentarily create confusion by suggesting—what must on obvious 
general grounds be false—that Ayer uses ‘something exists’ to 
mean existence as a physical object. 

Arthur Pap’s Semantics and Necessary Truth (1958), in a pas- 
sage which seems to follow Ayer in some respects, explains 
‘‘reification’’ or ‘‘Platonic mystification’’ by saying that one 
‘‘visualizes the proposition as a thing, ready to become object of 
consciousness’’ or that ‘‘propositions are somehow assimilated to 
those temporal entities which common sense calls ‘‘things’’.’’ But 
this notion of a thing capable of becoming, or of a temporal entity, 
is as much in need of clarification as Ayer’s distinction between 
‘something exists’ and ‘there is something’ (which it is, perhaps, 
intended to explicate). For example, common sense holds that a 
man who does not love at one time and does love at a later time 
has become or changed; but if somebody at one time does not love 
him and later does love him, he has not therefore necessarily 
changed. Pap similarly holds that a proposition is not to be con- 
sidered a temporal entity because somebody at one time does not 
believe it and later does believe it. But there is not presently 
available a sound and adequate logic which maintains this ordi- 
nary-language distinction between the subject and the object of 
a. verb. 

As another illustration of inconsistency in regard to ontological 
commitment, I select for quotation a passage from a paper by 
Gilbert Ryle which was first published ‘in 1939 and recently re- 
printed in Logic and Language (Second Series), pp. 65-81: ‘‘Now 
sentences and sentence-factors are English or German, pencilled 
or whispered or shouted, slangy or pedantic, and so on. What 
logic is concerned with is something which is indifferent to these 
differences—namely (it is convenient though often misleading to 
say), propositions and the parts or factors of propositions. When 
two sentences of different languages, idioms, authors or dates say 
the same thing, what they say can be considered in abstraction 
from the several sayings of it, which does not require us to sup- 
pose that it stands to them as a town stands to the several sign- 
posts which point to it. And, just as we distinguish propositions 
from the sentences which propound them, so we must distinguish 
proposition-factors from the sentence-factors which express them. 
But again we must not suppose that this means that the world 
contains cows and earthquakes and proposition-factors, any more 
than we are entitled. by the fact that we can distinguish the two 
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faces of a coin to infer that when I have a coin in my hand I have 
three things in my hand, the coin and its two faces.’’ 

The main topic of the paper need not be discussed here except 
to say that it requires Ryle to speak of propositions, and of what 
he calls proposition-factors (I take them to be nearly the same as 
propositional functions in the abstract sense). And statements 
are not lacking in which the existential quantifier is directly ap- 
plied—e.g., on page 78, ‘‘There are concepts which .. .,’’ ‘‘some of 
which propositions ...,’’ etc. In the passage quoted and in other 
passages-in the same paper Ryle seeks to avoid commitment to 
realism, in its original sense of maintaining the real existence of 
abstract entities. But tlie supposed philosophical insight of these 
passages remains unsupported, except by the loose and somewhat 
dubious analogies which were quoted. And more serious, it ap- 
pears that this insight is to be kept entirely isolated, without effect 
on the use which may be made of propositions in logic or the in- 
ferences which may be drawn in reasoning that has reference to 
them. I think it may be argued that Ryle is in this paper a realist, 
and that in the passages in question his rejection or partial rejec- 
tion of realism is simply in contradiction with the rest of the paper. 

I will not add further quotations to illustrate confusion or 
inconsistency in regard to ontological commitment, though I be- 
lieve that many more might be found. In the course of the dis- 
cussion I have already brought out the main thesis I wish to 
defend, namely that no discussion of an ontological question, in 
particular of the issue between nominalism and realism, can be 
regarded as intelligible unless it obeys a definite criterion of onto- 
logical commitment. And though it is open to an author to advo- 
cate a different criterion than Quine’s, or even to formulate a new 
system of logic to accommodate his ideas, he must always state his 
criterion or his logic with sufficient exactness to enable the reader 
to judge it on its own account. 

One important consideration in judging a proposed criterion 
of ontological commitment is how closely it reproduces the pre- 
systematically available notion of existence. But it is not profit- 
able to press this test of correspondence with ordinary language 
beyond a certain degree of approximation. For ordinary language 
itself is not accurate beyond a certain point, and the obscurity and 
confusion which may result from seeking in it what is not there 
seem to me to be illustrated in some of the quotations I have given. 
It is not a question of reproducing ordinary language but of re- 
forming it. And if in consequence: rival criteria of ontological 
commitment emerge, both agreeing with the pre-systematic notion 
of existence as far as such agreement can be clearly and reliably 
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recognized, then the two criteria must be considered and compared 
on their internal merits, without pressing the test of agreement 
with pre-systematic common-sense notions beyond what it will bear. 

Let us return, however, to the particular criterion proposed by 
Quine. In spite of the importance of Quine’s contribution, which 
I have tried to bring out, I believe that amendments in regard to 
some points may be desirable. 

Especially there are two considerations which combine to sug- 
gest that ontological commitment should be associated specifically 
with the existential quantifier rather than with bound variables 
generally. 

One such consideration is that the feature of what were called 
above ‘‘ordinary standard systems of logic,’’ by which the rules 
of quantifiers compel the variables to have a non-empty range, has 
by some been regarded as objectionable, and its elimination may be 
desirable, at least for some purposes.’ If we are willing to forgo 
the use of assertions containing free variables, this feature of 
standard systems of logic is not difficult to eliminate. And in the 
modified logic which results, it is clear that ontological commit- 
ment will attach to an existential statement, but not to the negation 
of an existential statement or to a universal statement. 

The second consideration concerns the fact that systems of logic 
in present use—including ‘‘ordinary standard’’ systems and 
others—have variables with only a limited variety of ranges. 
And though it might be possible to allow variables with a much 
wider variety of ranges, it is not immediately clear that this could 
be done without introducing excessive complication. In systems 
in present use, the application of Quine’s criterion is indirect: in 
the case of ontological commitment to a proper part of the range 
of a variable? For example, 


(Az) .z > 10°, 


1 Thus in some connection we might wish to use variables with a par- 
ticular range about which we do not know whether it is empty. And even in 
the case of variables with such a range as that of physical objects, though 
the non-emptiness of the range may be regarded as certain, it would seem 
that the non-emptiness of the range should not be demonstrable on logical 
grounds alone. 

2 To describe the modification roughly, it consists in abandoning the schema 
(x)A2A, where A is\an expression which does not contain free variables (and 
in particular does not contain x as a free variable). This was first pointed 
out by myself, in Essays in Honor of Henry M. Sheffer, 1951, sce page 18. 
Later the same idea was used independently by Theodore Hailperin in The 
Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. 18 (1953), pp. 197-200. 

8I remark in passing that ontological commitment is an intensional 
notion, in the sense that ontological commitment must be to a class concept 
rather than a class. For example, ontological commitment to unicorns is 
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where ‘z’ is a variable whose range is the positive integers, carries 
ontological commitment to positive integers, directly by Quine’s 
criterion. But to see that it carries the stronger ontological com- 
mitment to positive integers greater than 10'°, it is necessary to 
supply in a semantical meta-language a demonstration that the 
truth of the displayed formula requires that the range of the 
variable ‘z’ shall include positive integers greater than 10°. 

I therefore propose as an alternative to Quine’s criterion the 
following : ¢ 


The assertion of (3x)M carries ontological commitment 

to entities x such that M. 
This is to be understood as a schema in which ‘x’ may be replaced 
by any variable, ‘x’ may be replaced by any name of the same 
variable, ‘M’ may be replaced by any propositional form (open 
sentence) containing no other free variable but that one, and ‘M’ 
may be replaced by any name of the same propositional form. 
Moreover, in ‘(3x)M’, for accuracy in regard to distinction of 
use and mention, ‘ ’ and the parentheses mus be understood 
autonymously, and juxtaposition must be understood as a notation 
for juxtaposition. 

This criterion agrees with Quine’s in the case of ‘‘ordinary 
standard systems of logic,’’ but it is applicable to a somewhat 
wider class of systems, and I believe it to be more direct. 

Another, somewhat looser, way of saying the same thing is that 
those philosophers who speak of ‘‘existence,’’ ‘‘reality,’’ and the 
like are to be understood as meaning the existential quantifier, 
and are to be condemned as inconsistent if on this basis incon- 
sistency appears in their writings. The justification is that no 
other reasonable meaning of ‘‘existence’’ has ever been pro- 
vided (which would fit into contexts of the kind that were 
quoted), and the burden of providing such a second meaning of 
‘*existence’’ rests on those whose writings or whose philosophical 
views require it. 


ALONZO CHURCH 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


evidently not the same as ontological commitment to purple cows, even if by 
chance the two classes are both empty and therefore identical. 

#I have preferred throughout to speak of the ontological commitment of 
particular assertions rather than of a system of logic or of a language. The 
connection is of course that a language carries the ontological commitment 
of every sentence which is analytic in the language, i.e., of every sentence 
whose truth igs a logical consequence of the semantics of the language. In 
some cases it may be sufficient to say that a language carries the ontological 
commitments of all its theorems. But to answer particular questions con- 
cerning the ontological commitments of a language may in ‘general require 
reference to analyticity (regardless of whether Quine’s criterion of ontological 
commitment is adopted or my suggested alternative). 
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THE MIRROR OF USSR PHILOSOPHIZING 


Doklady i Vystupleniya Predstavitelei Sovetskoi Filosofskoi Nauki 
na XII Mezhdunarodnom Filosofskom Kongresse (Venetsiya, 


12-18 Sentyabrya 1958). Moskva: Akademiya Nauk SSSR, 
Institut Filosofii, 1958, 148 p. - 


[Reports and Papers of Representatives of Soviet Philosophical 
Science at the XII International Congress of Philosophers 
(Venice, Sept. 12-18, 1958). Moscow: USSR Academy of 
Sciences, Philosophical Institute, 1958.] 


This volume, published by the Philosophical Institute of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, contains the eight papers read by the 
Soviet delegates to the Twelfth International Congress of Philos- 
ophers at Venice, in Russian text and with translations, three into 
English, three into French, and two into German. It provides 
an interesting conspectus of the thinking the Soviet Philosophical 
Institute wished to present to what used to be called the Republic 
of Letters. It seems to represent a genuine effort to promote com- 
munication and understanding; it contains little intemperate criti- 
cizing of Western philosophers, and apart from a general commit- 
ment to socialism and ‘‘progress,’’ touches remarkably little on 
concrete political issues. The same can hardly be said of the dis- 
- cussion to which some of these papers, notably the invited contri- 
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Cd 
bution of M. M. B. Mitin to the plenary session on ‘‘Man and 
Nature,’’ gave rise. 

These papers contain little that would seem very original or 
unfamiliar to American philosophers, and they do not display 
much concern with technical competence. One can doubt whether 
the qualities that would especially appeal to such an audience were 
controlling in the appointment of the delegation. What strikes 
a Westerner prepared to take the Marxian terminology in his stride 
is the complete acceptance of the conception of philosophy as an 
- historically developing science in which definite, though not final, 
conclusions have now been reached, and the consequent facility in 
distinguishing in any issue which is the ‘‘progressive’’ view. 
The Soviet world really believes in progress, undeterred by Neo- 
Orthodox theologians or Existentialist philosophers. This may 
be one of the reasons why in so many ways—though hardly in all— 
it is making it today so rapidly. Or them: in any tenable sense 
‘‘progress’’ is ineradicably plural. And if it is prone to judge 
all previous and rival philosophies by their approach to its own 
conclusions, aside perhaps from Mr. McKeon, aren’t we all? 

Of these eight papers, two, M. M. E. Omelianovski on ‘‘Das 
Problem der Realitét in der modernen Physik,’’ and M. B. M. 
Kedrov on ‘‘La définition des notions scientifiques par la loi,’’ are 
studies in the philosophy of science. Professor Omelianovski de- 
fends against positivistic and idealistic interprétations of physical 
theory the objective reality of the material world. But there is 
no unchanging substance, no immutable elements; the search for 
immutability was the mark of metaphysical philosophy, including 
the older mechanistic materialism. The essence or substance of 
things is relative: ‘‘the bounds of our present-day knowledge of 
matter will be transcended, and knowledge will grow ever deeper 
and more complete.’’ Substance is relative and ever changing, 
not permanent particles. Max Born is right in denying the ‘‘ phys- 
ical solipsism’’ of Russell and Margenau; but the invariant factors 
are not constituted by the understanding. M. Omelianovski 
applies this ‘‘dialectical materialism’’ to interpreting quantum 
theory: the elements are neither waves nor corpuscles in the classi- 
cal sense, but exhibit at once properties of both. He concludes: 
‘‘The dialectical idea of the unity of the corpuscular and wave 
properties of matter represents an active principle of quantum 
mechanics. . . . Quantum physics itself finds in dialectical ma- 
terialism the answer to the philosophical questions it has raised.’’ 
The reader of this well-informed paper will suspect that this dia- 
lectic is better as a critical instrument than as a constructive 
philosophical leading principle. 
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Two of the papers are historical; M. M. T. Yovehuk on ‘‘Zur 
Frage der ideologischen Gemeinsamkeit und Traditionen der pro- 
gressiven philosophischen Lehren der Volker des Ostens und des 
Westens im XIX. und XX. Jahrhundert,’’ and M. M. A. Dynnik 
on ‘‘Vanini et 1’Aristotélisme de Padoue.’’ M. Dynnik’s study 
of the martyred anti-clerical and atheist, appropriate to the occa- 
sion in the Sala dei Giganti of the Liviano in Padua, is a warm 
account of this most ‘‘progressive’’ of thinkers connected with 
Padua. ‘‘Medieval scholasticism destroyed all that was living in 
Aristotle and immortalized his dead ideas. Vanini revived the 
living ideas of the great philosopher.’’ He identified God with 
nature, taking the same position as Bruno, and anticipating 
Spinoza. He is here presented as the predecessor of Diderot, 
Helvetius, and Holbach. One can only wish for more details on 
his relation to the ‘‘living ideas’’ of Aristotle. 

M. Yovehuk, with Dynnik, Kedrov, and Mitin editor of a large 
history of world philosophy of which two volumes are out, makes 
the interesting attempt to show how Eastern philosophizing has 
not been confined to religious and ethical problems. Like that of 
the West, its best thought has been directed to the ‘‘living’’ prob- 
lems of ontology and natural philosophy, epistemology, and logic; 
it is an indispensable part of the history of World philosophy. 
Averroes the Arab, Avicenna, and Alfarabi, ‘‘thinkers of the East- 
ern peoples now members of the USSR,’’ were protagonists of a hu- 
manistic empirical natural science and of the power of rational, logi- 
cal thought. In the 19th century India, China, and Japan had 
many humanistic and enlightened philosophers. ‘‘The outstanding 
thinkers of the Eastern peoples (R. Tagore, Sun Yat-sen, J. Nehru, 
Sukarno and others), who did not stand for the positions of Marx- 
ism, nevertheless prized highly these philosophical and social teach- 
ings.’’ The present socialistic transformation of the life of the 
Eastern peoples in the USSR and China, and. ‘‘the democratic 
transformation of the life of the awakening peoples of India, the 
United Arab Republic, and other Eastern peoples,’’ show that both 
groups are now directed to the transformation of nature and the re- 
ordering of the sociai and cultural life of men. . . . Leninism, or 
modern Marxism, is an international philosophy. It treasures 
highly the cultural inheritance of both West and East. It regards 
the different teachings of Eastern and Western philosophy, ‘‘among 
them the idealistic traditions also,’’ as historically conditioned mo- 
ments of the progressive development of human thought. Thus it 
recognizes the rational ideas of Confucius on education, the ele- 
ments of dialectic in Buddhism. If there be indeed progress in 
philosophizing, we may hope that this program of fostering the 
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‘*ideological community of progressive philosophical teaching in 
the East and the West’’ may eventually become a reality—in both 
East and West. 

Professor P. I. Valeskaln contributes a brief popular piece on 
‘*Biology in the Service of Man,’’ honoring Darwin and his popu- 
larizers, Haeckel, Huxley, Timiryazev, and Michurin (Lysenko 
and genetics are not mentioned). Science investigates the objec- 
tive laws of nature; this not only leads directly to the development 
of ‘‘the material productive forces of society,’’ but is also instru- 
mental in the development of a ‘‘correct philosophical outlook.’’ 
Biological applications to agriculture are emphasized. The great 
danger is nuclear testing and war. ‘‘It is the duty of scientists 
to do everything they can to prevent another war, to use the 
achievements of science only for peace, only for the good of so- 
ciety.’’ Professor Valeskaln seems to be a rather non-political 
man of good-will. 

Of the two papers on ‘‘Man and Nature,’’ M. M. B. Mitin’s 
of that title, and Professor H. M. Fataliev’s on ‘‘Science and 
Social Progress,’’ the latter is a straight Marxian statement, with 
no novelties for students of either Marxism or American social 
thought. It starts from ‘‘the profound scientific substantiation 
of the idea of progress in sociology,’’ and is concerned with how 
science is hampered by ‘‘the framework of the existing social re- 
lations of production,’’ which account for ‘‘a number of dreary 
aspects associated with the employment of science’’ in modern 
social life. These are ‘‘imperialist colonial conquest,’’ reduction 
of employment by 92% through automation, the military uses of 
science, and in general all the consequences of monopoly capitalism, 
whose goal is to subjugate man to ‘‘the main goal of monopolies— 
the extraction of maximum profits.’’ Yet, though hardly news 
to Americans, the conclusion can be heartily endorsed: ‘‘Social 
progress signifies such an alteration of economic relations (hence, 
other social relations, as well), which would, in particular, create 
the conditions necessary for full employment of the creative pos- 
sibilities opened up by modern science, exclude the use of scien- 
tific accomplishments which is hostile to man’s interests and 
dangerous to society.’’ 

M. Mitin’s paper is on rather a different level. It is much 
more sophisticated, much more aware of what will be persuasive 
to an international audience, much less bogged down in the clichés 
of Marxian jargon. Yet in the end the result is much the same. 
It is the eloquent statement of an ideal with which American 
thinkers have been familiar since Peirce, Royce, and Dewey, which 
still evokes strong support in English-speaking lands, despite the 
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discouraged doubters, and of which Continental thinking is as 
suspicious today as always, in its American as in its Soviet form: 
the Baconian ideal of the humanistic and moral value of science 
and technology. Mixed with this statement that the vast majority 
of Americans would wholeheartedly endorse is the assumption, 
never supported by argument, that it can be realized only in a 
socialist country, that it has in fact been already realized in a 
third of the world, that the socialization of the means of produc- 
tion will automatically and by magic remove all the obstacles to 
its fulfillment. Americans are complacent enough, and their com- 
placency surely demands philosophic critcism, as much as that of 
- the Soviets. Philosophy seems to begin at the point where M. 
Mitin—or his American counterparts—would seem to end. But 
is it really complacency to hold that American thinkers are not 
that complacent? We still manage to distinguish between the 
American way of life and the American dream. 
On the one hand, most American social thinkers would find 
M. Mitin’s social ideal very congenial. Certainly they would 
' judge it far sounder than the views of the other two participants 
in the plenary session on ‘‘Man and Nature,’’ Father Lotz’s 
existentialism, and the positivism of Philipp Frank, who tried here 
perversely to defend the untenable position that modern science 
has. no philosophical implications. But this only suggests that, to 
be fruitful, such discussion must be not alone about ideals and 
ends, but about means as well. How can we make headway against 
those obstacles? One suspects that neither Soviet nor American 
philosophers really know. But confession is the beginning of 
learning. It would at least relieve both Russians and Americans 
from commitment to defending the indefensible. 

M. Mitin’s paper is directed primarily against what flourished 
before 1914 as ‘‘Social Darwinism’’; most of his points are some 
fifty years out of date. Man is neither a being above and out- 
side nature, nor a purely biological being. He is a social being 
who transforms natural materials in accordance with sociological 
laws. Of all existing theories of man as a social being, only Marx- 
ism has a consistent interpretation. Only through labor did human 
beings really become men, in the real sense of the word. Labor, 
‘‘as if by magic,’’ can reach the heights of perfection of Raphael 
and Leonardo, Phidias and Michael Angelo, Liszt and Paganini 
(sic). But labor takes place within historically changing social 
forms, and these relations have been determined ‘‘not by human 
wishes and inclinations, but by the character of the productive 
forces and the level of their development.’’ The Russians seem 
not to have heeded Popper’s critique of Marxian ‘‘historicism.’’ 
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In dominating Nature, Man becomes the slave of ‘‘a blind neces- 
sity, a supreme force, which exists in society.’’ 

‘*Only socialism leads mankind out of the tangle of contradic- 
tions inherent in exploiting societies. Only under socialism when 
the working people, who create material values, become their mas- 
ters, human tragedy comes to an end and the reign of genuine 
social justice is established.’’ Social orders based on an anarchy 
of production and human exploitation can not secure to all ‘‘the 
satisfaction of their material and spiritual needs.’’ ‘‘Even in 
the most advanced, rich Western countries, over the third of the 
population is deprived of a modest living income.’’ F. D. R.’s 
statistics but scarcely his achievements are known to the Soviets; 
as usual, M. Mitin is quite naive. ‘‘History has also proved that 
capitalism is also and inevitably accompanied by wars.’’ 

The greatest of all technological revolutions is the discovery of 
atomic energy. ‘‘But in order that the opportunities potential to 
the contemporary technical revolution could be realized, new social 
relations inherent to socialism, are required. That’s why socialism 
is in the order of the day. . . . It is under socialism that production 
is carried out for the sake of Man and not for the sake of produc- 
tion.’’ It would be interesting to see the arguments that M. Mitin 
would offer in support of his obviously unquestioned—and here 
undefended—faith. 

M. Mitin states well the Soviet ideal of freedom. ‘‘Those err, 
who believe that socialized means of production do not give free 
rein for creative individual development and initiative. It is 
only in a community and through a community that the individual 
can and does achieve complete freedom. In a society where pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production prevails, only an indi- 
vidual possessing capital has full opportunities to act. Therefore, 
there can be no ‘individual versus society’ situation. In a society 
with socialized means of production the interests of the individual 
blend harmonically with those of the community; there are condi- 
tions for a complete liberation of the individual and those for the 
realization of the gifts and capacities of millions of people.’’ 

‘*The contemporary technical revolution in a society with pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production is becoming onesided 
and directed almost exclusively toward military aims, while under 
socialism it aims at an all-round improvement of life. It has been 
already recognized that the Soviet Union is leading ‘in the peace- 
ful use of atomic energy.’’ The strange view is heard today that 
the new technology enslaves men, ‘‘dehumanizes’’ them, and con- 
stitutes a threat to human life. But ‘‘the philosophy of pessimism 
is not the philosophy of the working people. They have no ground 
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for pessimism. It is to them, the creators of all material and 
spiritual riches, that the future belongs and it will be bright and 
fine.’’ 

In peroration M. Mitin concludes: ‘‘Society must be organized 
in such a way that each has the possibility of share in work, work 
in his own line, giving full play to his gifts and capacities. If 
everybody takes part in creative work, life will be better, richer 
and brighter.’’ 

‘*Science and technique have given mankind great discoveries 
on the basis of which, with rationally organized social relations, 
all social evils, such as unemployment, misery, hunger, disease, fear 
of the future and insecurity and so on, could be eliminated. A 
number of countries have already done away with such social evils 
as the opposing contrasts between the rich and the poor, insecure 
future, national animosity, military domination, etc. 

‘‘The task facing humanity is to achieve rapid progress. The 
creation of social harmony would make the domination of Man 
over Nature more secure and promote the maximum use of the 
gifts of Nature for the happiness and prosperity of mankind.”’ 

A pertinent comment was that of the three speakers at the 
plenary session, M. Mitin was by far the most ‘‘idealistic.’’ Amer- 
ican if not Soviet thinkers will understand this use of the term. 
Judged by these papers, Soviet social philosophy is today ‘‘ideal- 
istic’? in the sense against which American social thinking has 
been rebelling for two generations. For those still addicted to 
such ‘‘perfectionism,’’ it might be said that since Americans and 
Russians are in such complete agreement on ends, they find no 
philosophic issues to divide them. The debate can be left to the 
technical experts concerned with means. To this irenic conclu- 
sion the Russians like M. Mitin should in all consistency agree. 
They may be speaking out of political naiveté, or out of caution, 
or out of an idealistic faith—probably out of a mixture of all three. 

To more ‘‘realistic’’ minds, the upshot will be that a genuine 
social philosophy begins when to the envisagement of ends and 
ideals is added a hard-boiled examination of means, methods, and 
instrumentalities, and their relation to projected ends-in-view. In 
Marxian language, it might be put, an idealistic social faith is the 
ideology corresponding to the present stage of the socialization of 
the means of production in Communist lands, while a hard-boiled 
and critical concern with political mechanisms and their function- 
ing corresponds to the pluralistic collectivism of the present wel- 
fare state. Still more simply, for ‘‘modern Marxism’’ freedom 
is an end, an economic ideal, the power to say ‘‘Yes.’’ For liberal 
democracy, freedom is a means, a political mechanism, the power 
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to say ‘‘No.’’ Is it beyond the wit of man to learn to say ‘‘Yes”’ 
to the flowering of human powers both Russians and Americans 
wish to affirm, and to say ‘‘No’’ to the facile exertion of political 
power to hasten that end, which Americans wish to deny, and 
which ‘even Soviet thinkers must find in dialectical tension with 
their generous ideal? 

Professor A. F. Shishkin, writing ‘‘De la question des valeurs 
morales,’’ is even more of a soft idealist. He does not question 
that moral values—that is, ‘‘the norms and rules of conduct of 
human beings, responsibility for their actions,’’ and moral judg- 
ments exist. He calls mistaken the charge that Marxian deter- 
minism leaves no room for morality or conscience. But that 
morality must be scientific : ‘‘The problem of the relation of values 
and facts disappears. . . . For science has the possibility of draw- 
ing conclusions (thanks to its analysis of facts and events) not 
only about what is, but also about what ought to be... . On 
the other hand, morality can and ought tc draw its conclusions 
not from fantasies but from the real needs of the evolution of 
humap society. . . . Each individual is ‘free’ to choose, but his 
choice will be truly free only if it is based on knowledge of the 
objective necessity of acting in conformity with the urgent needs 
of society.’’ 

Freedom is possible only with determinism—determination by 
knowledge. Thus Raskolnikov could have escaped social de- 
termination to murder had he known enough to join the struggle 
to: change the conditions of social life. This might have been 
sensible, but it would have been much less like Dostoevski. ‘‘Free- 
dom is liberation from the power of the blind forces of Nature 
and social development; it is the control of those forces [through 
knowledge]. . . . The powerful technique which permits man to 
master Nature, should become the public possession of a society 
organized in rational fashion, liberating men from the blind forces 
of modern society: from the power of capital and competition, 
from the desire for profit, from wars, etc. . . . Necessity no longer 
acts as an external force dominating man, from the moment when 
the means of production have become a social possession. From 
that moment, the conditions of the life of men which up to then 
governed them, fall of themselves under the control of men.’’ 

“‘The new society assures man multiple freedom—liberation 
from poverty and exploitation, political and civil liberties, free 
development of all his talents and capacities, evolution of his moral 
feelings and qualities. The moral ideal serving as supreme cri- 
terion for judging men’s conduct, consists precisely in the creation 
of such a society, of such conditions for personal development. 
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. . . It derives,from the course of development of modern society, 
and consequently it is the conscious expression of the real state 
of things. It does not enter into collision with facts, but it is 
sustained by these facts, it derives from them. 

‘‘Take, for example, the Christian commandment of love for 
one’s neighbor. It always remains an unrealized wish where men 
are pushed by the thirst for profit and competition. And the true 
Icve not only for one’s neighbor, but also for persons distant, that 
is, the recognition of the human being as the greatest value, all 
this is possible only if men are freed from the passion for profit, 
only if society raises its members in the spirit of common interests 
which become from that fact the interests of each. Such a situa- 
tion is possible only if men are united by the collective owner- 
ship of the means of production, by collective labor.’’ 

‘*Marxists admit the existence in morals of certain values which 
have ‘eternal truth.’ These are certain principles and rules of 
conduct, which are not outside the history of humanity (as is the 
case with the categorical imperative), but which are established 
by men in the course of human history. These are the elementary 
rules, necessary for life in society. . . . In the new society, liber- 
ated from exploitation, these rules of conduct will become little 
by little habitual. Men will follow them freely, without com- 
pulsion.”’ 

‘*Marxists hold dear all the moral and cultural values created 
by mankind in the course of preceding centuries. They desire to 
create the best conditions for permitting mankind to enjoy all 
these moral and cultural riches. That is why Marxists are ready 
to collaborate with ail those who hold these values dear, and that 
—without distinction of points of view, political, religious, or 
moral. 

‘It is useless to prove that at the moment the struggle for 
Peace is the most important and most noble moral end of mankind. 
. . . Our moral and civic duty consists in this struggle against 
War. We, as citizens and philosophers, we have our responsi- 
bilities to future generations, to the culture of the entire world.’’ 

Few American Sunday schools today would feel wholly com- 
fortable in the presence of this unquestioning idealistic faith of 
Professor Shishkin. But they might well make him superintend- 
ent, or at least ask him to deliver the commencement address. 

In any event, these papers make clear that in comparison with 
the most recent fashions in philosophizing—the crisis philosophies 
of despair and non-rationalism of the Continent, the therapeutic 
nominalism of Wittgensteinian elucidation of usages—Soviet and 
much of American philosophy hold the most essential doctrines in 
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eommon. They both still hold to the scientific naturalism of late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century thought. M. Mitin may 
not be sufficiently impressed by all the facts of life—including 
Marxian life. But at least he and his colleagues seem to know what 
life—and philosophy—are for. Both Russian and American phi- 
losophy may not be in the forefront of the most up-to-date reac- 
tion against ‘‘scientism’’—that is, against a scientific humanism. 
But at least they are old-fashioned, ‘‘progressive’’ philosophies. 
And who, besides Sidney Hook, can say that they are not equally 
6c sound’’? 


J. H. R., Jr. 
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